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The President’s Desk 


THE passage of the act establishing a children’s bureau 





THE as a division of the Department of Commerce and Labor 
CHILDREN’S has been a cause of rejoicing to Americans who believe 
BUREAU that child-welfare is more essential to the nation than any 


material asset. The appointment of Miss Julia Lathrop 
of Chicago, as the chief, also marks a step forward, for it is eminently 
fitting that a woman should head such a department. Miss Lathrop has 
long been identified with welfare work in Chicago. She is the first woman 
who has been appointed as chief of a National Government bureau. Every 
woman should be interested to co-operate with her in making this new 
bureau one of real value in the life of the nation. The bureau is still only 
a section of a Department, but the time will come when all the interests of 
childhood will be co-ordinated in a Department of Child and Home which 
will equal in rank the Departments of Army and Navy, Agriculture, or 
State, and whose service to the nation may be such as to prevent many of 
the complex and difficult problems that are vexing our country to-day. 


A MAN standing in a high position and having the widest 


THE experience in public affairs deplores the vanishing of honesty. 
COMMON He says: “I have given up trying to change this generation, 
GOOD I am working to raise the standards of the next.” Another 


man, standing high in the political world, made the same 
commentary: “So few people think straight or will stand for what is 
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absolutely honest and fair.” Each man asks himself first, how will this 
affect me or my business, rather, than how will it affect the common good. 
Yet the common good is only another term for loving one’s neighbor as 
one’s self, and should be the first consideration of every statesman. 

When men like Dr. Wiley are removed because they have fought for 
the common good it is a public loss. When organized vice is protected 
year after year by the various administrations because the vote of the 
leaders is desired, thinking people must ask themselves whether there is 
no way by which the honest right thing can be secured. A nation rises no 
higher than the standards of its people. 

When the devil tempted Jesus by offering Him all the kingdoms of the 
world and the glory of them, if He would fall down and worship him, it 
was an example of the temptation that comes into every life to surrender 
to the lure of material gain and glory. Little by little as these temptations 
come and are not met bravely and truly with the answer, “ Get thee hence 
Satan; for it is written Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God and Him 
only shalt thou serve,” the moral perspective is lost, and after a time 
one’s thoughts and acts are hopelessly biased and lowered. In thousands 
of homes all over the land, mothers and fathers are setting the standards 
that will govern America twenty years hence. 

Honesty in thought and deed, purity in thought and act, service to 
others rather than personal aggrandizement, the obligation that office brings 
for greater service to one’s fellow men, are all greatly needed lessons for 
the children of to-day. The homes of America may lay strong founda- 
tions for a noble future by placing before boys and girls the true ideal of 
a life. Here and there one sees men and women living up to such a plane. 
The possibilities of childhood are limitless. So let us all work for the 
next generation, teaching them to avoid the pitfalls and directing them 
to the only Source of life and power and use and happiness. 


Tue Seventeenth Child-Welfare Conference of 
SEVENTEENTH National Congress of Mothers is to be held in 
CONFERENCE Bost yn in the Spring of 1913. Invitations have been 
received from Governor, Mayor, Superintendent of 
IN BOSTON, 1913 Schools, and from the Massachusetts branch of the 
National Congress, and the invitations have been 
accepted. 


In May, 1914, the Third International Congress on Child-Welfare 
will be held in Washington, D. C., under the auspices of the Congress. 

In 1915 invitations to meet in San Francisco and Portland, Oregon, 
have been already given and favorably considered. 

These child-welfare conferences are epochs in this great movement 
which eventually should enlist every parent in its ranks. To give to every 
child his opportunity, to help parents, schools, and States to know how 
best to serve the child is the platform on which every one may unite. 
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Every woman should be inspired to more 
HONOR TO MOTHERS earnest purpose and to nobler life by the 


A TRIBUTE TO 
MANHOOD 


tribute paid to womanhood in the sinking of 
the Titanic. Men of all nationalities, men 


of earthly rank and those of low degree all 


gave place to women and to children. 


Bravely they gave their lives for women and children and met death 
that they might live. No less bravely are men giving their lives to make 
life easy and pleasant for wife and children. Sometimes it is at the cost 


of honor that this is done. 


Such events as the sinking of the Titanic arrest the attention of the 
whole world. It should inspire women to be worthy of the sacrifice and 
devotion, to be true helpmeets in the home, giving as much as they receive. 
It causes a thrill of pride in every woman’s heart to see manhood as it 


rises to its heights. 


Judge Lindsay 


“ The time will come when children will 
be allowed to whisper and do as they 
please in open dir spaces instead of school 
rooms, when geography, for instance, will 
be taught in a ten-acre field and a moving 
picture hall, and, outside of maps, there 
will be no books at all. The time will 
come when astronomy will be made tre- 
mendously interesting to children of 12, 
in halls where miniature suns, ’moons, 
stars and planets revolve about. As we 
reach the mind more through the sense of 
touch and sight, the child will learn more 
in one hour than he learns now in five 
hours. 

“Interest is everything in a child’s life. 
We shall appeal to interest. He plavs 
harder than he works simply because he 
is interested in his play. He will work 
just as hard as he plays when he is in- 
terested in his work. The day will come 
when truancy will be a thing of the past. 


on Education 


“We pity the Chinese because they bind 
up the feet of their women. It is wasted 
pity. We should pity ourselves for bind- 
ing up the minds of our children. We 
are worse than the Chinese. We feed 
children upon- the same sort of facts, 
without their having any understanding of 
their relation to the problems of life. They 
are so surfeited with cant and platitude 
that we are filling the world with hypo- 
crites who go to church and lip and talk 
about the thing that they haven’t the 
slightest notion of doing. We pile into 
their lives artificial restraints, we dominate 
them through fear, threats, hate, and vio- 
lence, instead of patience, sympathy, kind- 
ness, interest and love. We are all to 
blame. 

“The Chinese are unbinding the feet 
of their women. We are on the verge of 
a new day when we shall unbind the 
mind of childhood.” 
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The Highest Form of Imitative Play 
By ELIZABETH HARRISON 


ARTICLE No. 9 


Tue following story was told me 
by a young mother: 


Her small son had been given a 
rocking horse on his third birthday. 
She and his father had helped the 
little fellow in his animistic feeling 
that the horse had life, by patting its 
mane and talking to it as if it were a 
real horse, much to the child’s de- 
light. He soon, of his own accord, 
began to take pleasure in holding a 
lump of sugar for a few moments 
to the mouth of the hobby-horse 
each morning just after his own 
breakfast, and then saying “‘ There! 
I think that is enough sugar for to- 
day.” He usually petted the horse 
caressingly before mounting it. 
Seemingly all was going well and 
the boy was learning an affectionate 
care for beasts of burden by means 
of this new toy. 

Not long after this the City Coun- 
cil ordered the street pavement in 
this particular district to be torn up 
and a new pavement to be laid. The 
child was much attracted by the life 
and activity of the teamster and 
other workmen employed on the 
job and spent long periods sitting 
on the front door step watching 
them. 

After several days of this new 
and exciting experience his mother 
was astonished on entering the liv- 
ing room one day to hear her son 
shout in loud, angry tones, “ Git 
up there, you damned old fool: 
Damn you! Git up there!” At the 


same time he was belaboring the 
hobby-horse with a stick. As neither 
the child’s father nor grandfather 
had ever been known to use pro- 
fanity, and she herself had a great 
aversion to it, her first impulse was 
to reproach him, and she exclaimed, 
“Why my dear Alfred, that is not 
the way to treat a horse. Where 
did you learn those horrid words?” 
“Oh ma,” the boy replied with an 
impatient toss of the head, “ you 
are only a woman, you don’t know 
anything about horses. That’s the 
way all the men out there talk to 
horses.” Then by way of showing 
more of his new accomplishment he 
turned again to the hobby-horse and 
once more began beating it, adding 
more of his new vocabulary. “Damn 
your rotten old bones, I’ll show you. 
Git up there! 

For a moment anger was roused 
in the mother and there passed 
through her mind the punishment 
of a dark closet, of washing his 
mouth with soap-suds, of. banishing 
him from her presence. But her in- 
sight waved these aside. She was 
a kindergarten trained mother and 
had learned the absurdity of all such 
punishments. She knew that the 
child meant no harm by what he had 
said; that he was merely imitating 
the new type of manhood made 
attractive to him by the power and 
control over their horses which the 
teamsters showed. She knew also 
that to reprove or suppress the 
child’s expressions would not alter 
his new-formed admiration for the 
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virile but coarse life which had 
attracted him, and that she must in 
some way lead him to see that their 
motive was wrong. And yet—he 
was only a little three-year-old 
child! 

So she took no notice of the boy’s 
last demonstration of manly superi- 
ority, but seated herself by the 
window and was apparently ab- 
sorbed in the passing show. In a 
very short time the little fellow was 
by her side climbing into his favor- 
ite position on her lap. Together 
they watched the. men at work on 
the street. Soon a teamster ap- 
peared with a heavy load of paving 
material and began backing up his 
wagon preparatory to unloading. 
The usual loud talking and beating 
began. 

‘“‘T wonder what that poor horse 
would say if he could talk,” said the 
mothér in a quiet impersonal tone 
as she still looked out of the win- 
dow. The child glanced up into 
her face. “ But the poor horse can’t 
talk,” she continued, as if speaking 
to herself. ‘“‘ He can’t even cry, and 
yet those blows must hurt him. 
Don’t you think so,” she added, 
turning to the child. He nodded. 
Together again they silently watched 
the teamster. As another blow was 
struck across the head of one of 
the horses and another volley of 
oaths was poured forth the mother 
said, “ Poor old horse, I think his 
owner can’t care much for him. I 
wonder how that man would like to 
have somebody beat him that way.” 
This was too much for the tender 
heart of the child. A sudden re- 
vulsion of feeling came and he ex- 
claimed, “ He’s-a bad, bad man! 


What makes him beat his horse, 
Mamma?” 

The mother looked down into the 
boy’s eyes. She knew that one of 
those precious psychic moments had 
come to him as they come to all 
children when they are seeking the 
real inner cause of things. And she 
solemnly answered, “I think it is 
because he doesn’t love God.” She 
paused a moment and then added, 
“therefore he doesn’t care how he 
treats any of the dumb animals that 
God has created. People who love 
God never mistreat anything He has 
made. You wouldn’t abuse any- 
thing you thought mamma loved 
would you?” An emphatic hug of 
the little arms around her neck was 
the only answer. 

“When we love God as much as 
you love me we try to act just as 
He would like us to act and we 
never use such words as ‘ Damn.’ 
Do you know what ‘God damn 
you’ means?” The boy shook his 
head. “It means that the person 
who says it is asking God to make 
the other person (or the horse or 
whatever he is talking about), suffer 
pain and be very unhappy.” The 
child’s eyes opened in wonder as he 
asked, “‘ Why does he want ’em to 
suffer, mamma?” “TI don’t know,” 
she answered. “I think it is be- 
cause he is unhappy himself. You 
know we are always unhappy when 
we are doing things that God doesn’t 
like.” This was enough. There 
was no need of a personal applica- 
tion. She had changed her child’s 
inner view of the teamster’s con- 
duct and she realized that this would 
destroy his desire to imitate the 
teamster. 
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I have related this experience thus 
fully, because it is a good illustra- 
tion of the third kind of imitation 
and shows how by changing the 
child’s view of the motive behind an 
activity we cause him to change his 
attitude toward that activity. This 
is the highest form of imitation, the 
imitation of the spirit which 
prompted the deed rather than the 
imitation of the external deed. To 
review : 

We see that a child is attempting 
to enlarge his world (this is what 
we mean by “auto education’’) in 
all three forms of imitative play. He 
first imputes life to inanimate ob- 
jects such as stones, trees, flowers, 
weathervanes, etc., in order that he 
may enter into their activity or take 
their supposed life into himself. 

Next he imitates the activities of 
the people about him in his desire to 


The home and school must save the 
child. Not courts. The best work of 
courts is to point out the needs of home 
and school. 

We must understand that big changes 
in our educational scheme are just ahead. 
I do not nretend to say what they’ are, 
but I feel perfectly safe in predicting a 
few. The time will come when our pres- 
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enter into their lives and thus to in- 
crease his own living. 

Lastly he learns to imitate (or 
sometimes to repudiate as the case 
may be) the spirit in which the deed 
is done rather than merely the ex- 
ternal deed. 

In the above illustration the child 
had misinterpreted the brutal con- 
duct of the teamsters and had mis- 
taken it for powerful authority. All 
that his mother did was to awaken 
his pity, and this revealed to him the 
meanness and cruelty of spirit of 
the teamsters and caused him of his 
own accord to condemn the conduct 
which he before had admired. Thus 
we find that even a slight knowledge 
of the psychological development of 
the inner-self aids us in our treat- 
ment of children. 


The next article will be on “ Hero 
Worship and What it Does for the 
Child.” 


ent method of keeping children under 10 
years of age penned up in the stuffy, ill- 
ventilated rooms of our school houses for 
three to five hours a day will be looked 
upon as we now look upon cruelty to 
animals. The time will come when 
Colorado air and sunshine will be fed to 
the children. We are actually taking it 


away from them now. 
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Prevention of Infant Mortality 
By NATHAN STRAUS . 


Ir the children of the old city of 
New York had died in Ig!0 at the 
rate of mortality that prevailed in 
1891, there would have been 30,871 
deaths of children under five years 
of age. Instead of this there were 
just 14,672 deaths—a saving of 
16,199 lives in one year. 

In 1891 there were in the city 
188,703 children under five years of 
age, and 18,224 of them died within 
the year. In Ig10, in the same area, 
forming the Boroughs of Manhattan 
and The Bronx in the greater city, 
there were 319,809 children under 
five years, and though the number 
was nearly twice that of 1891, there 
were only 14,672 deaths—only 80 
per cent, as many as in I89QI. 

Translated into the phraseology of 
vital statistics, this means that in 
i891 the death-rate among children 
was 96.5 per thousand, while in 1910 
the rate was only 45.8 per thousand. 

These are the figures of Dr. Guil- 
toy, the registrar of vital statistics 
of New York City, and I preface 
my remarks with these figures be- 
cause this proof of what has been 
done is the very best answer to the 
question, “‘ What can be done? ” 

One of the compelling reasons for 
the assembling of so many earnest 
women in this National Congress of 
Mothers is the alarming fact that the 
babies of America are not getting 
hat “square deal” that American 
civilization professes to have for 
every one. In your proceedings 
various speakers have named the 
particular deficiencies of modern life 


which bear harmfully upon the little 
ones. I want to name one lament- 
able defect in our civilization—the 
neglect of reasonable-and proved 
measures for preventing sickness and 
death among the babies. That this 
neglect is well-nigh universal, is 
apparent from the fact that twelve 
or thirteen babies under one year die 
in this country in the brief space of 
twenty minutes. 

American mothers are bringing 
babies into the world at the rate of 
two million a year, but 330,000 of 
these die within the year of their 
birth, and 80,000 in their second 
year, leaving only about three-quar- 
ters of the babies to live long enough 
to get upon their feet and gladden 
their mothers with their childish 
prattle. 

Two million women each year 
render to their country that service 
that no man can ever adequately 
value, and within two years one out 
of every four of these mothers weeps 
over the lifeless form of her child, 
and the bit of white ribbon flutters 
at the door to tell the careless passer- 
by that we are blundering along the 
Juggernaut way of modern civiliza- 
tion, leaving the path strewn with 
the bodies of infants—babies as 
needlessly slain in many cases as 
those that the ignorant mothers of 
India used to throw as sacrifices into 
the Ganges. . 

Professor Fisher has told us what 
this means in the way of economic 
waste. Professor Osler has shown 
us how unnecessary is this squander- 
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ing of human life. But no one can 
make us appreciate the sum total of 
grief that is told in the fact that 
goo mothers in this fair land every 
day see 900 babies lulled into the 
endless sleep of death. 

The most hopeful fact in this 
appalling situation is that the women 
of America are grappling with the 
problem. When I took up my work 
for the babies twenty years ago there 
was little thought given to this sub- 
ject. I was called an alarmist, when 
I pointed out that the one chief 
source of excessive infantile mortal- 
ity was impure milk. One good wo- 
man appeared before a public body 
and seriously upbraided me for slan- 
dering that patient and useful ani- 
mal, the dairy cow. 

But Dr. Schroeder, of the United 
States Agricultural Department, has 
shown the whole world the unsus- 
pected dangers of the dairy cow and 
Dr. Wyman and Dr. Rosenau, with 
the experts of the Public Health 
Service, have shown that these dan- 
gers may be averted by pasteuriza- 
tion, which, to use their own words, 
“prevents much sickness and saves 
many lives.” 

I will not weary you with the 
relation of the practical experiences 
that have demonstrated that the lives 
of many babies can be saved by 
proper modification and pasteuriza- 
tion of the milk that is fed to them. 
It has been pointed out by many 
observers that the reduction of in- 
fant mortality in New York City, 
year by year, has been coincident 
with the increase of the output of 
pasteurized milk from my infant 
milk depots and with the establish- 


ment of like agencies. So impressed ° 


is New York with this practical dem- 
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onstration, that the Health Depart- 
ment this year is establishing twelve 
pasteurized milk depots to supple- 
ment the seventeen that I am main- 
taining, and other agencies are plan- 
ning to open sixty milk depots. 

It is sufficient for me to point out 
that wherever I have been able to 
supply the babies with pasteurized 
milk in place of raw milk, excessive 
death-rates have been cut to less 
than half what they were before the 
babies were allowed this chance to 
live. 

In Sandhausen, Germany, the 
demonstration was particularly con- 
clusive, for there I supplied all the 
babies of the town under two years 
of age with pasteurized milk, and 
the death-rate fell to less than half 
the average for the preceding five 
years. There was no other change 
in the condition and diet of the 
babies, except that they had pas- 
teurized milk in place of raw milk. 

In short, it is a matter of prac- 
tical experience, as well as of scien- 
tific theory, that milk may, and often 
does, carry the germs of such dis- 
eases as tuberculosis, typhoid fever, 
scarlet fever, diphtheria, and sum- 
mer complaint, and my work in 
various parts of the world has dem- 
onstrated that heating the milk de- 
stroys these germs without impairing 
the nutritive qualities of the milk. 
Pasteurization, as used in my labora- 
tories, consists in heating the milk 
to 158 degrees and holding it at that 
temperature for twenty minutes, and 
then cooling it quickly. 

It is because I have saved the lives 
of babies by this method that I say 
with all possible emphasis that this is 
the most efficacious method of 
reducing infant mortality. 
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It would take the entire day for 
me to summarize in the briefest pos- 
sible way the evidence proving the 
perils of raw milk and the saving of 
babies’ lives by pasteurization, and I 
do not think that it is necessary for 
me to ga at all into these details, for 
the whole question has passed out of 
the region of controversy. There is 
no longer any dispute as to the bene- 
fits of the methods that I have dem- 
onstrated these twenty years. It is 
now a question of practical appli- 
cation of the knowledge gained by 
scientific investigation and by my 
practical demonstration, and I hope 
that every one of the delegates 
attending this Mothers’ Congress 
will visit the laboratory that I have 
established in this city and carry 
home the idea that such an insti- 
tution is needed in every city and 
town to stop the present needless 
slaughter of the babies. 

The same saving of babies’ lives 
that has been effected in New York 
can be accomplished in every city, 
and what has been done in New 
York by one man serving as many 
babies as he could, will be outdone 
when all the agencies now at work 
or getting under way bring the same 
means of health and life to every 
baby of the city. 

My earnest hope is that this work 
will be enlarged and extended every- 
where until every mother has the 
chance to see her babies grow up 
and bless her; until the killing of a 
baby by infected milk becomes an 
unknown thing; until the happy 


laughter of the children ripples un- 
abated in every home, and the grim 
destroyer is hindered from laying 
his hands upon the little ones. 

Who can estimate the sum of the 
happiness that can be brought into 
the world by systematic efforts to bar 
disease from the homes blessed with 
babies? Who can tell what it will 
mean to prevent milk being, as it is 
now, in most places, the means of 
spreading tuberculosis, typhoid and 
scarlet fevers, diphtheria and sum- 
mer complaint? 

Much good is to come to the 
mothers and to the babies by this 
Congress. The forming of this 
organization has marked a new era 
for the children of the land. Not in 
one or two directions, but in a multi- 
tude of ways childhood has been 
benefited by the movement so well 
launched under the inspiring leader- 
ship.of Mrs. Schoff, and I am glad 
of this opportunity to wish the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers all the 
success that the cause deserves and 
that the energy of its leaders bids 
fair to achieve. 

But most of all I am glad to say this 
word to this Congress, in the hope 
that the advice born of my twenty 
years’ experience will carry, through 
the members of this Congress, to all 
parts of the land that are represented 
in this gathering, and that it will 
prevail with health boards and other 
agencies to the saving of the lives 
of many babies and to the sparing 
of many mothers from the grief of 
parting with their little ones. 
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How the Children of the School Signed the Junior 
Declaration of Independence 
By ANNA B. THORNE 


Wuereas, The Fourth of July, known 
as Independence Day, is our Nation’s 
Birthday—a day which should be glori- 
ously celebrated and filled with patriotic 
rejoicing; and 


Wuereas, The celebrations of Indepen- 
dence Day as heretofore conducted have 
resulted in losses, through fire, of millions 
of dollars worth of property, serious in- 
juries to thousands, and in death to many 
hundreds of children of our country; there- 
fore, be it 


Resolved, That we, the future citizens 
of America, hereby declare our indepen- 
dence of the dangerous methods of cele- 
brating our Nation’s Birthday, and agree 
to celebrate the coming Fourth of July 
in a manner that will render this anniver- 
sary happy, glorious and truly patriotic. 


THE children were occupied with 
the every-day problems of school 
life, when the Junior Declaration of 
Independence was unrolled and read 
to them, creating a visible stir and 
interest. 

They were asked to give it care- 
ful consideration, and to decide for 
themselves what they would do 
about it. 

They were reminded of the great 
Congress of 1776, and of how those 
men, for the good of the land and 
its people, were brave and generous 
enough to sign their names to a 
paper which would mean great 
sacrifice, possibly ridicule, and suf- 
fering. 

The connection was drawn be- 
tween that assembly and their own, 
with their chance to do something 
for principle’s sake. The fact that 
they might dare to take action, that 
would mean good to other little 
children, although possible sacrifice 
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and disappointment to themselves, 
was brought home to them. 

The idea that the proper way to 
celebrate the Fourth, was by glori- 
ous fire and noise was so much a 
part of their being, that it was a 
difficult thing for them to view the 
matter in the newer light. Some of 
them scoffed at the idea. Some dis- 
missed it with a superior air of dis- 
dain which it was most amusing to 
see. But no more amusing was this 
attitude, than was the solemn, 
serious air many bore, as each 
gravely read it and made up his or 
her mind what was the thing to do. 

Said one, “I haven’t any little 
brothers and sisters; and my father 
always sets off my fire crackers; so 
I won’t get hurt. It is no use for 
me to sign it.” 

Said another, “ Now, if I should 
sign this, couldn’t I just take one 
big cannon cracker, and go ’way off 
in the middle of the empty lot, and 
fire it off? Well then, I guess / 
won't sign it.” 

A thoughtful little girl who 
realized all the danger involved in 
the accepted celebrations, was urged 
by a boy not to sign it. ‘“O, don’t 
you sign it! What kind of a Fourth 
will it be? No fire crackers—no 
pistols — pooh! I wouldn’t sign 
that for anything! ” 

So the sentiment ran—for and 
against it in one of the most comical 
and yet serious hours the class had 
ever had. However, when the stir 
had subsided and the document 
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came back to the desk, after having 
been passed to each one there were 
thirty-three carefully written sig- 
natures attached, — nineteen girls 
and fourteen boys, out of forty- 
seven who had chosen of their own 
free will, to be altruistic. 

As the days went by every now 
and then, one would return and ask 
to sign it. For a few days after, 
little groups might be seen before 
school, and at recess times, standing 
in front of the paper, which had 
been put up on the wall. One was 
heard to say, “I saw you out there 
shooting a fire cracker, and you’ve 
got your name down.” To which 
came the answer, “ No, it isn’t 


“A boy’s loyalty to his gang, al- 
though condemned by the police,’ is 
really a trait that is commendable,” 
declared Judge Ben Lindsay, of 
Denver, Colo., speaking on the sub- 
iect, “ Boy, and How to. Handle 
Him.” 

“Nurtured and developed in the 
right direction,” said the judge, 
“the same spirit that caused him to 
refuse to ‘snitch’ on his gang, and 
stick by them in their fights, can be 
developed into one of the biggest 
assets of the state. It’s all in the 
way you handle the boy. 

“ The traits in the so-called ‘ bad ’ 
hoy, those which arouse the most 
criticism from those who do not 
understand them, are caused by sur- 
plus energy of the average boy. Go 
at the boy right and you can turn 
the same traits into favorable chan- 
nels. But you’ve got to reach out 


either. I didn’t sign it. I am going 
to shoot off as many as I please.” 
Examination proved his name was 
not there, and his skeptical friend 
was silenced. Another was heard to 
say, “ No, you didn’t see me shoot 
any off. I’m not going to either.” 
Thus the leaven worked among 
them. It was among the children 
that it rightly was begun. Not until 
they view the question in its sane 
light, will sane Fourths be the reality 
many of us desire. It is with this 
inborn and settled conviction in 
many that to have a good tinie there 
must be plenty of noise, that the 
promoters of a Sane Fourth, have 
to work. 


to him on the square, treat him like 
a littlke man. The boy that is the 
biggest liar shows a keen activity of 
mind that can readily be put to good 
ends and make him a leader among 
men. 

“My prescription is wise sym- 
pathy plus patience, plus more pa- 
tience, plus a kindly understanding, 
a real effort to delve in their thought 
and catch their point, plus firmness, 
real firmness, and above all be care- 
ful and on the level. Misplaced leni- 
ency really is bad as brutality. Sub- 
mit a boy to one unjust punishment 
and he is through with you; catch 
him red-handed or punish him for 
something he really has done and 
you gain his respect. Corporal pun- 
ishment is good for the boy at times. 
I believe it to be deserved at times; 
it oftentimes retains affection and 
respect for a parent.” 
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Food-Energy and Food-Building 


By EDITH GREER 


THE energy required -for the 
activity of the body is derived from 
the heat generated as the body-tissue 
breaks down in living and working 
and from food as it unites with oxy- 
gen in the body. Though there is a 
likeness in this food-energy supply 
of the body to the fuel-energy supply 
of machines, the body repairs itself, 
as does no machine and until matur- 
ity grows, as does no machine. It 
uses food to build itself in both re- 
pair and growth. 

As it is not the same substance in 
food that builds as will supply 
energy, the food eaten must be so 
selected that what will build, will be 
present in the diet. Each food is 
not a single substance that as a 
whole either builds or supplies 
energy. Foods are complex, com- 
posed of five constituents that serve 
the body differently. The food-con- 
stituent, protein, that builds is pres- 
ent in some quantity in most foods, 
but in the largest quantity in lean 
meat, eggs, milk, cheese; peas, beans, 
lentils; grains, as cereals and flour. 
Animal protein is somewhat more 
fully digested than vegetable. 

The food-constituents that supply 
energy are fat, sugar, starch. 
Starchy vegetables, fruits, nuts, ani- 
mal fats in milk and meats, supply 
these to the body. The foods eaten 
to build the body contain these con- 
stituents in varying quantities and 
thus supply some energy. 

Protein itself beside building, can 
supply energy, but it is not advisable 
that it be used to do this. The 
waste-products it produces in the 
body tend so to overwork the kid- 
neys that it is important not to use 


more protein than is required for 
building and to depend for energy 
directly upon starch, sugar, fat in 
foods. Protein food is also the 
most expensive food. Half the pro- 
tein needed by the body should be 
animal and half vegetable. At two 
years one-quarter of a child’s food 
should be building food. In adult 
life at most not over one-sixth is 
then needed, as it is required no 
longer for growth but for repair 
alone. 

Bone-building requires mineral 
salts in the diet. Earlier it was 
thought these needed to be intro- 
duced directly but science finds that a 
mixed diet (animal and vegetable 
food) provides these in abundance. 
When needed in excess in bone-de- 
terioration, as in rickets, re-enforc- 
ing the diet with milk and eggs pro- 
vides the salt required. 

Cereals and whole-wheat bread, 
though they contain protein and 
salts in relatively large proportion, 
do not yield these for use in the body 
because they are held in such close 
association with the bran-particles 
left in coarse grinding, that they are 
not easily separated. They are there- 
fore carried through and out of the 
alimentary tract with these indigest- 
ible particles without nourishing the 
body. Such foods are more laxative 
than building or energy-giving. 

Energy-foods should, like pro- 
teins, also come from both vegetable 
and animal food. About two and a 
half times as much starch and sugar 
should be used for energy as fat. 
The same weight of fat gives over 
twice the heat of starch and sugar. 
It is not, however, always so digest- 
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ible. Both fat and sugar are used 
so much more quickly by the body 
than is starch, that they do not give 
the sustained energy it does and that 
the body needs. 

- The fat of milk in cream and but- 
ter, and olive oil are digestible fats 
for children. All others may be diffi- 
cult for them to digest. They need, 
therefore, to be introduced gradually 
and late in childhood. Sugar with 
starch proves generally more digest- 
ible than alone. When not in excess, 
it is highly energy-giving without 
waste, as it is completely used. But 
in excess it may cause intestinal fer- 
mentation and thus so disturb diges- 
tion that neither it nor other food 
serves the body according to the 
building and energy needs of the life. 

Starch exercises the digestive 
tract. When not present in over- 
burdening quantity, it furthers by the 
activity it requires, health-giving 
functioning. Starch is usually asso- 
ciated in food with woody-fibre (cel- 
lulose) that is not digestible. This 
may in too large quantity prove irri- 
tating and if it is retained in the sys- 
tem will encourage bacterial action; 
hence the importance of the removal 
of waste-products (food waste and 
body-tissue waste). The woody- 
fibre and oils present in food whole- 
somely facilitate this. 

Children over two years are rarely 
overfed. Their food difficulties arise 
usually from wrong food or food at 
the wrong time or wrong habits of 
living or wrong environment. They 
should be very active out-of-doors 
where air is plentiful and pure. It 
is only thus that food can be used 
and only as it is, is the body built 
or repaired or supplied with energy. 

The mixed diet of animal and 
vegetable food which is advisable, 


should consist of three-fifths vege- 
table and two-fifths animal. Build- 
ing food should constitute from one- 
quarter (in early childhood) to one- 
sixth (in late) of the diet. For 
energy, starch and sugar should be 
used in two and a half times the 
quantity of fat. Though only tables 
of the composition of foods will en- 
able one to calculate exactly the 
amount of the food-constituents 
present in the food eaten, building 
and energy foods in the above gen- 
eral quantities can be ensured in the 
diet. Building and energy foods, as 
meat and bread or potato, need to 
be actually eaten together. They are 
thus more fully digested, leaving less 
food-waste in the body. 

Digestive foods as are most green 
vegetables and fruits, aid in regulat- 
ing the bodily functioning without 
themselves directly adding to its 
nourishment. This diet-service to 
the body cannot be neglected with- 
out decrease in the power of the 
body so to use food, as to build 
and repair itself needfully and gen- 
erate the heat it requires for main- 
taining its bodily temperature and 
securing the energy. that sustains its 
activity in living and working. 

Therefore, to build the body, the 
food must be supplied which can 
give the body protein and the. body 
must be so sustained in health that 
it can use this. So for energy, 
energy-giving foods and a_ well- 
regulated body are required. It is 
thus that the structure and function- 
ing of the body are established and 
maintained and its activity in living 
and working sustained. Either neg- 
lected, both fail; health is under- 
mined; disease ensues. Both re- 
garded: growth, vigor, work are fur- 
thered wholesomely and effectively. ° 
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Department of Child Hygiene 


By HELEN C. PUTNAM, A.B., M.D. 


SCHOOL JANITORS AND HEALTH—VI 


“ Every sanitary precaution necessary in private homes should be enforced many times more 
rigorously in schoolhouses.”—‘American Schoolhouses,” Bulletin United States Bureau of Edu- 


cation. 


WE are surrounded by what some 
one has called “an aerial blanket ”’ 
—the layer of air next the skin 
warmed and moistened by the heat 
and evaporation from it. The 
longer the blanket lies there the 
‘warmer and moister it becomes, 
nearing the temperature of the body 


(98.8 degrees) which is “hot 
weather.” The moisture, too, in- 
creases, both temperature and 


moisture coming to be so near like 
those of the skin that it is no longer 
able to pass them off into the air 
for its own comfort. 

On a hot, damp, breezeless day in 
August we are unhappy for the 
same reason. The blanket becomes 
perhaps warmer and moister than 
the skin, with no wind to blow it off 
and to bring a fresher one. 
fans instead. 

The skin is the great temperature 
regulator of the body, eliminating 
waste with its perspiration, and 
keeping the sense of touch in work- 
ing order, which means keeping a 
large part of the nervous system 
“fit.” The nervous system controls 
our general health, so that the skin 
and its functions are very important 
for an efficient life. You will re- 
member the physiology of the ner- 
vous system and baths in our study 
of “School Fatigue” two winters 
ago. 
The body is continually carrying 
on chemical changes that create heat 


We use 


and waste. If these accumulate dis- 
comfort and illnesses follow. As 
soon as the blanket checks the elimi- 
nation and radiation from the skin 
children and older people begin to 
feel like those who were experimented 
on (see the May number of the 
Magazine), or like the passengers 
in the hot Pullman car. Some mo- 
tion is needed to blow the blanket 
off. Motion or air currents, then, 
are essential as well as normal heat 
and humidity in school rooms. 

It depends on the amount of each, 
temperature and humidity, how 
much of the other is needed. Too 
much moisture in a low temperature 
chills the body, while the same 
amount in some higher temperature 
will be just right. Comfort, too, 
depends partly on habit, i.¢., the 
body can learn to enjoy or “ stand” 
varying amounts. 

In “standing” them it is some- 
times made to use up so much of the 
force liberated by chemical action 
(for that is the source of all its 
force, whether thought force or 
muscular) that there is not enough 
left for other important things 
which suffer in consequence. The 
girl, for example, that wears very 
thin soles and hose and undercloth- 
ing in winter keeps warm (she 
says), but uses so much of her 
force to keep up a temperature to 
withstand winter cold that she shows 
the lack of it in some other direc- 
tion—brain work, or energy, or 
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sound health for motherhood or to 
live her three score years and ten. 
In the long run Nature always gets 
her innings. 

The humidity in air that best 
suits the largest number of people 
is, so far as we understand the law, 
not far from 60 per cent. relative 
humidity, when the temperature is 
about 65-68 degrees Fahrenheit. 
The normal humidity out of doors 
in this part of the world is about 
this. But “habit” and other fac- 
tors are still to be studied out. 

In the school building which the 
university student examined he 
measured the humidity with a 
“whirling wet-dry bulb thermom- 
eter,” something any mothers’ club 
could supply for their children’s 
school, as a Christmas present or 
valentine. It consists of two ther- 
mometers fastened to a handle, one 
bulb wrapped with a wet cloth. 
After whirling them by the handle 
for a few minutes they are read. 
The dry bulb thermometer reads as 
before, the temperature of the room; 
the evaporation from the cloth has 
cooled the other, so that it reads 
lower, according to the amount of 
evaporation that has taken place, 
which depends on the amount of 
humidity already in the air. The 
difference in the two readings by 
comparison .with tables issued by 
the United States Weather Bureau 
shows the “ relative humidity ” that 
we are trying to regulate in living 
rooms for health’s sake. 

The student found the relative 
humidity in the school rooms tested 
(on rainy days it would be sup- 
osed to be high) was from 20 to 
;O per cent. This is said to be 
vorse than any desert where few 


things can live and grow. Our 
schools all over the country, with 
a few recent exceptions, are as arid 
as this. 

The children, many of them, 
“stand” it, and our tuberculosis 
rates and infant and child mortality 
rates (the parents were once in the 
schools) measure in part the cost of 
our shutting potential parents in 
such an atmosphere. 

The parched air irritates the 
respiratory passages in its excessive 
demand for moisture. This helps 
produce catarrh of nose, throat and 
bronchial tubes, putting their 
mucous membranes in the right con- 
dition, helped on by school dust, for 
growth of various sorts of micro- 
scopic cells, such as pus cells and 
tuberculosis bacilli. 

If any of these children should 
undertake that most delightful (and 
profitable) occupation, school or 
home gardening, and should go for 
their seeds to the shop I visited 
this morning, they would be quite 
probably served by the same clerk. 
He appears to be in an advanced 
stage of tuberculosis, dispensing its 
seeds gratis to the crowd of cus- 
tomers. He would cough in the 
children’s faces as he coughed in 
mine a score of times, the disease 
germs on the fine invisible spray 
that always flies from the mouth in 
coughing or talking would be 
breathed in by the children already 
prepared to “take” them by badly 
ventilated school rooms. This is a 
part of our unsystematic methods 
for checking tuberculosis that helps 
to rank us poor among the nations 
in our mortality rates. 

It would aid mightily in raising 
our rank if mothers—the home 
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makers—would keep suitable school 
rooms, and teach children to cover 
their mouths and turn from others’ 
faces when they cough, as_ this 
man’s mother and teachers had failed 
to do. I am never in a roomful of 


school children without seeing many, 


even “nice” ones, coughing “ all 
over” their neighbors. One won- 


ders what teachers and parents do 
with their opportunities for correct- 
ing the nasty habit. In a recitation 
in physiology and hygiene that I 
saw last winter in a famous school 
from which many preachments go 
out about hygiene, the boys and girls 


with colds (and without), with 
hardly three feet between their 
heads, coughed freely in every direc- 
tion while they talked about 
“germs” on long skirts! 

The student investigator also 


studied the lighting of the rooms, 
but not with a photometer as was 
done in Boston. He found the 
building well arranged for illumina- 
tion. He criticised the teachers for 
not adjusting shades properly, and 
the dirt on the windows that cut 
off the light (see the Boston meas- 
urements of how much) ; the plants 
in the windows that did the same, 
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and the seating of children away 
from windows unnecessarily. He 
tested the vision of the children and 
found, as we always find, a large 
percentage of defects. 

He found the water closets built 
in the middle, with rooms around 
them; dimly lighted and with no 
sunshine; no heat to create currents 
of air for ventilating through the 
top windows; deodorizers used in- 
stead of properly cleaning the 
closets—the odor being evident 
throughout the building. This is a 
“first class” but old school, you 
remember. 

He found the common cup and 
towel (only three years ago). The 
mouth contents on such cups were 
quoted from Professor Davison in 
our discussion of “ Clean School- 
houses” in January, I911. He 
found floors with wide cracks and 
very dirty; and a janitor that swept 
corridors during school hours, fill- 
ing the whole building with fine 
dust. 

It would really be rather surpris- 
ing if there are not conditions in 
your neighborhood, reader, as bad 
or worse, so negligent are we of 
children’s and teachers’ health. 
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Widows’ Pension 


AxsoutT a year ago I began to try 
to find out something definite about 
the struggles of those women who 
have to try to be both father and 
mother. Bringing up my own four 
children, under pleasant circum- 
stances, in the country, the thought 
recurred to me often, in these days 
of strenuous living, when a dollar 
will only buy half what it used to 
buy, “‘ What becomes of the widows 
who are left nothing but orphans? 
What if the widow’s mite happens 
to be a baby?” 

It- was about this time that I be- 
came interested in the case of a 
widow with twice as many children 
as myself, the oldest twelve, who 
had nothing to give them but what 
she earned, and to whom no one 
would rent a house in a decent 
neighborhood, because no landlord 
would stand for the size of her 
family. Eight children, the land- 
lords claimed, was really preposter- 
ous. There seemed to be no pro- 
vision for this family, in the natural 
order of things. This was one of 
the women who would not give up 
her children until forced by abso- 
lute necessity, which in her case, 
could only mean absolute want and 
sickness. I began to see why it 
was that so few widows arrived at 
the doorstep of the State in a con- 
dition favorable to making a good 
impression on the guardians of the 
law, or the heads of the State in- 
stitutions. 

I felt that if the Congress of 
Mothers was to stand together on 
any one point, it should at least 


in Massachusetts 


begin with this: that families should 
not be separated for poverty alone. 
In trying to raise money to tide the 
widow over her difficulty, I wrote 
an article entitled, “‘ Wanted, Roose- 
veltian Landlords,” for the Cur1Lp- 
WELFARE MAGAZINE, which hap- 
pened to catch the eye of our big- 
hearted Colonel. I do not know 
how it happened, but he sent me 
fifty dollars for the widow with the 
eight youngsters, and has since been 
most kind and helpful in the cam- 
paign to discover some solution of 
the whole problem. 

At this time I did not know that 
laws guaranteeing pensions to such 
widows, during the period that their 
children were too young to work 
under the law, were being concocted, 
in other States, but it was just about 
this: time that the law went into 
effect in Missouri, which affects 
Kansas City and Jackson County. 

Going to Washington, with a 
paper on 
Fatherless Child,” before the Con- 
vention of the National Congress 
of Mothers, held the last of April, 
1911, I found there others who were 
interested in the same subject, and 
that Missouri had already set us an 
example of active and_ practical 
legislation. I had only known, be- 
fore, of its working in Germany and 
other foreign countries, where the 
problem of saving the population 
has led them to consider ways and 
means and where it had been dis- 
covered, beyond a doubt, that the 
mother’s love and care was an asset 
worth actual money in the defence 
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of the country, since the mother 
would do for nothing what the State 
must pay someone else to do if she 
died, or if the child was taken away; 
it was found cheaper and better to 
save the child with the mother. 

Shortly after this, in June, the 
bill -was passed in Illinois, which 
provided for the support of depend- 
ent and neglected children in their 
own homes, “if the parents were 
poor but otherwise worthy,” in 
Cook County, and went into effect 
in July, 1911. 

The fact that fathers and mothers 
both were considered in the Illinois 
act complicated the matter very 
much, and even ended by seemine 
putting a premium on the ineffective 
father; so the law was gradually 
amended, at least in practice, until 
the question to be considered was 
only that of the dependent mother 
of minor children. The pension 
paid in these States varies some- 
what, but in general is about *~ 
to twelve dollars a month forthe 
first child, and five to eight dollars a 
month for the second child, the third 
and fourth children and from then 
on being considered on a slightly 
decreasing scale, as it is known that 
in a family budget it is easier to 
provide for the later additions, they 
inheriting some things and fitting 
into “‘ the family corners.” 

Concerning the experiences of the 
new system in Kansas City, Jacob 
Billikopf, a member of their Board 
of Public Welfare, wrote to the 
Chicago ‘Tribune: “Those of us 
who have helped to institute this 
plan and have watched it with a 
great deal of interest are convinced 
that, aside from the purely ethical 
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and moral considerations involved 
in the plan, it is economically 
cheaper to keep mother and children 
together than to commit the chil- 
dren to institutions. The most 
gratifying feature in the administra- 
tion of the scheme is that politics 
has been completely eliminated, and 
that every family receiving such a 
pension is under the constant care 
and supervision of a friendly visitor 
selected either by private charities 
or the Juvenile Judge, and as soon 
as the family income increases the 
pension is withdrawn. We no longer 
consider it advisable to force the 
mother into the shop or the factory, 
with a view of eking out a miser- 
able existence, nor do we consider 
her degraded by receiving public 
money. We cease, in fact, to re- 
gard the public money as a dole. 
We treat it as a payment for a civic 
service, and the condition that we 
are inclined to exact is precisely that 
she should not endeavor to add to 
it by earning wages, but rather that 
she should keep her home respect- 
able and bring up her children in 
health and happiness.” 

Desirable as this end might be, 
we cannot contend that the pension 
has found the complete answer. It 
is too small to allow of even the 
most thrifty housewife, and only 
such will have the chance to spend 
as she thinks best, to live at home 
or without some extra work. “It 
is a crutch,” says Jane Addams, 
“not a wheeled chair.” But they 


will have a chance to~choose their 
work, and their own time, and can 
arrange to leave the children in care 
of some one, in the time that they 
must be away from home. 


When 
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the roof over their heads, the fuel, 
and all the food and clothing do not 
come out of one little miserable, 
half-fed mother, then there will be 
some chance to plan and turn about, 
for one has to have a little money 
even to be thrifty. The way the 
poor must buy coal and food is often 
the hardest and dearest way. A 
subsidy from the State would make 
possible many an economy that be- 
fore then was perfectly impossible. 


The State has spent a great many 
thousands to pull people out of 
ditches. Now we think that it 
ought to spend a little less in filling 
up ditches, so not so many will fall 
in. These people who wait till they 
are “all in” before they come to 
the State or charity for help, and 
then are quietly stowed away in 
some institution, are costing much 
to the State. “ Back of every crime 
is a neglected child” rich or poor, 
but with the poor there is some ex- 
cuse. A probation officer of twenty 
years’ experience says that most of 
his troubles came from the children 
of mothers who were obliged to 
leave the children all day. He said 
those widows who had succeeded in 
bringing up their children in honor 
and as a credit to the State have 
accomplished more, and against 
greater odds than any soldier. With- 
out the blare of trumpet or drum, 
they have faced death, they have 
kept the wolf from the door, they 
have subdued the landlord, and, in 
the face of discouragement no one 
can know, have kept their families 
intact against the world. In this he 
agrees with Colonel Roosevelt, who 
rote me, not long ago: 


“Of course I most emphatically 
and cordially approve of pensioning 
mothers under the circumstances 
you name. A pension given to such 
a mother, the mother of a large 
family, who has had to be both 
father and mother, is as much a 
matter of right as any pension given 
the most deserving soldier. What 
I did, really, at your suggestion, in 
connection with Mrs. Morris, was 
merely to try and apply practically 
this principle. Good luck to you! 
I believe in you and the work you 
are doing with all my heart.” 

There are a number of bills now 
before the State legislature in 
Massachusetts, asking for legisla- 
tion on the subject. The National 
Congress of Mothers and the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
however, by advice of Mr. Louis 
Brandeis, and other wise people, 
asked simply for a small, unpaid 
Commission to study this subject. 

We feel that we prefer to put it 
on the strongest possible basis, and 
we wish to keep in mind the widow 
who is not considered in the other 
bills; the widow who will not come 
to the State, or to charity of any 
kind till she is carried there and it 
is too late. We wish to consider 
those who are widowed in fact, 
though not legally; whose hus- 
bands are in prison, whose husbands 
have deserted or are sick. We be- 
lieve that no woman can be both 
father and mother, except under 
favorable conditions, and we believe 
that the health and morals of ‘the 
next generation will be directly 
benefited by taking the widow with 
minor children out of her present 
precarious situation, when the 
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mother is worthy and capable of 
making a home. And let me reiter- 
ate, in this connection, that a mother 
is frequently more capable if she 
has enough to eat, if she has her 
sleep at night, if she has no tempta- 
tion to steal for her children, or to 
break the moral law, not to speak 
of the Child Labor laws; if she is 
not working fourteen hours a day, 
scrubbing offices from early to late, 
in garments too thin for the winter 
cold, in conditions calculated to 
promote tuberculosis and a desire 
for stimulants. 

We think there should be more 
rejoicing over one mother who was 
preserved from being sick, or insane, 
or broken down than over the ninety 
and nine who are gathered each year 
into institutions for the unfit, and 
feeling as we do, we are starting 
out to make the report of the Com- 
mission sufficiently strong to show 
up these evils and show the general 
public what kind of a law is needed 
here, and in every State not now 
provided with one. 

The bill for the Commission has 
gone through. On the last Satur- 
day in May, 1912, Governor Foss 
signed the petition which gave the 
Commission on Widows with Minor 
Dependent Children its power. The 
Commission is to have quarters at 
the State House, and any com- 
munications which will help us to 
get at the facts of the case will be 
welcomed there. With only six 
months in which to make a report, 
work will be strenuous, but we are 
very hopeful of the result. The bill 
for Commission reads as follows: 
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Resolve accompanying the petition of 
Clara Cahill Parks and others for legisla- 
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tion to protect widowed mothers upon 
whom minor children are dependent for 
support. Legal Affairs. January 11. 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


In the Year One Thousand Nine Hundred 
and Twelve. 


RESOLVE 


For the Appointment of a Commission to 
Study the Question of the Support of 
Widows with Dependent Minor Children 
and to Report as to the Advisability of 
providing for Contributions by the Com- 
monwealth to such Support. 


Resolved, That the governor, with 
the advice and consent of the council, 
shall within thirty days after the pas- 
sage of this resolve appoint a commis- 
sion of three persons, citizens of the 
commonwealth, of whom at least one 
shall be a woman to study the question 
of the condition of widowed mothers 
within the commonwealth who may 
10 have minor children dependent upon 
11 them for support and to report on the 
12 advisability of legislation providing for 
13 payments by the commonwealth for the 
14 purpose of maintaining such minor 
15 children in their homes. 

16 Such commission may incur such 
17 reasonable expenses, including travel- 
18 ing expenses, as may be authorized by 
19 the governor and council. Before in- 
20 curring any expenses the commission 
21 shall, from time to time, submit an 
22 estimate of the probable amount of 
23 expenses which it is about to incur, to 
24 the governor for approval. No expense 
25 shall be incurred by the commission be- 
26 yond the amount so estimated and 
27 approved. 

28 The commissioners shall report to the 
29 general court on or before the second 
30 Wednesday in January, nineteen hun- 
31 dred and thirteen and shall submit such 
32 drafts of bills, if any, as may be neces- 
33 sary to carry its recommendations into 
34 effect. 

35 Said commissioners shall serve with- 
36 out pay. There may be expended from 
37 the treasury of the commonwealth a sum 
38 not exceeding one thousand dollars to 
39 carry out the purposes of this resolve 


© ON OufwWwh eH 


Address all communications to 
State House, Boston, Mass. 
Yours most heartily, 


CLARA CAHILL PARK, 


Member of Commission on Widowed 


Mothers with Minor Children. 
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Study Outline for Loan Paper 47 
HUMANE EDUCATION IN EARLY TRAINING 


“ Wuat are the three most im- 
portant things for you to do for 
your children?” was the question 
asked of the mother of two little 
boys of six and eight. 

“ To dress them well, to feed them 
well and to send them to school,” 
came the unhesitating answer. Re- 
peated to half a dozen other young 
mothers the question brought prac- 
tically the same reply. 

From the eighth little mother, 
however, after some thought, came 
this: “ I can teach them to be kind, 
to be clean, and to do their share 
of the world’s work.” 

Out of the eight one had given 
thought to her life-work; one had 
gone deeper than the conventional 
surface idea; one felt and was ready 
to shoulder her responsibility; one 
had her “ values right.” 

The development, in further con- 
versation of this little woman’s idea 
of the importance of kindness as a 
quality of character and of her 
method of securing it for her 
children led to the selection of Loan 


Paper 47 as the program for Parent- 


Teacher Associations to be given in 
this number of the MAaGaAzINeE. 
Humane treatment of animals is 
only one form of kindness to be sure, 
but it offers a most important and 
too often. neglected means of 


developing that trait in the childish 
years. 

Following (or preceding) the 
reading of the loan paper have all 
or a part of Ouida’s story—“‘ A 
Dog of Flanders,” told or read 
aloud. Ask for personal experi- 
ences illustrating the faithfulness 
and affection of animals. 

Name other stories or books 
teaching appreciation of and kind- 
ness to animals. 


Note—This suggestion is made for the 
purpose of interesting and securing the 
sympathy of the parents, some of whom 
may themselves need a little teaching along 
this line. 


PoINnTs FOR DISCUSSION. 


1. Should the sensitiveness of 
little children to the physical suf- 
fering of birds and animals be pre- 
served? Why? 

2. Is it desirable that children 
should have animal pets and play- 
mates? What qualities will such 
possession develop? 

3. Is it well to place upon chil- 
dren the responsibility for the care 
of their pets? 

4. Will the attribute of humane- 
ness to animals, taught in early 
childhood lead to the development 
of a spirit of kindness to all 
creatures in later life? 

Cora C. Bricrr. 
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Kindergarten Training a Preparation for Motherhood 
and Social Work 


By NETTA FARIS 


Tue kindergarten training pro- 
vides an education for women to fit 
them for a woman’s work. What is 
woman’s supreme work in_ the 
world? To nurture, that is her mis- 
sion, that is where she will find her 
greatest usefulness and therefore her 
highest happiness. 

The kindergarten takes into ac- 
count this fact, strives to arouse and 
give intelligent direction to this spirit 
of nurture, through direct contact 
with little children, also through the 
study of race history—child-study, 
psychology, pedagogy—and Froebel- 
ian philosophy. 

“ The proper study of mankind is 
man,” and in no school or college 
that I know of has the student such 
opportunities to study human nature, 
not only the children that we come 
in contact with, but her frequent 
visits to the homes introduces her 
to the mothers and fathers, brothers 
and sisters and neighbors, thus her 
interest in humanity is deepened and 
her sympathies broadened, for she 
finds that fundamentally we are all 
alike, that differences come through 
education, environment,  circum- 
stances. She is therefore prepared 
to accept and practice the Gospel 
Christ preached and Froebel has em- 
phasized in all of his teachings, 1.e., 
The Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man. 


Give this to a young woman as the 
working basis for her life and if she 
really accepts it, she feels her respon- 
sibility and goes out into the high- 
ways and byways to help all those 
who need her help. Now, are not 
these just the qualities needed for 
successful social service? The spirit 
of nurture wisely and scientifically 
directed, broad and inclusive sym- 
pathy,—a firm belief that all man- 
kind are one and a sense of responsi- 
bility in reference to our fellow-men. 

These are also the qualities neces- 
sary for a training for motherhood, 
and in addition to these the kinder- 
garten training gives the right atti- 
tude toward child-life, the reverent, 
respectful attitude: a child is not a 
burden, nor a nuisance, neither is 
he a toy, but a human being with 
an immortal soul. 

Strange is it not that our High 
School curriculum, nor our college 
courses do not include some study 
upon the subject of child-life, but 
they do not seem to take into con- 
sideration woman’s natural destiny— 
motherhood—yet seven of every ten 
women over twenty years of age 
marry; there were approximately 
900,000 marriages last year in the 
United States and two million chil- 
dren born. Now, why this neglect? 
Custom, tradition, mock-modesty and 
the false notion that with the birth 
of a child comes knowledge direct 
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from heaven to guide the mother in 
raising it. That this is an erroneous 
idea I have only to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that instinct did not 
prevent the mother of India from 
offering her child to propitiate the 
wrath of the gods, neither does it 
prevent the Chinese mother from 
binding her child’s feet and thus 
crippling it for life, nor the wo- 
men of modern Europe from plac- 
ing their babies in swaddling clothes. 
Neither has it taught the intelligent 
American woman how to feed or 
clothe her child. We must remember 
that it is a biological law that as 
reason develops instinct diminishes 
and is not therefore a safe guide to 
intelligent action, but rather acts as 
an emotional incentive. 

No; instinct must become insight. 
I cast no reproach when I say this, 
upon the mothers of the past—yours 
and mine, nor upon you—but a new 
era iS upon us, a new condition of 
things. We have new problems to 
face, and as your education had to be 


Dr. Wma. A. McKeever has 
added to his Home-Training Bul- 
letin one on “ Instructing the Young 
in Regard to Sex.” It is one that 
is recommended to the attention of 
parents as sane and wholesome. The 
list now includes 


No.1. The Cigarette Smoking Boy 
No. 2. Teaching the Boy to Save......... 
No. 3. Training the Girl to Help in the 
AR i eee eee 
No. 4. Assisting the Boy in the Choice 
of a Vocation 


No. 5. A Better Crop of Boys and Girls.... 
No.6. Training the Boy to Work........ 
No.7. Teaching the Girl to Save......... 
No.8. Instructing the Young in Regard 


to Sex 


ee es 
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different in order that you be fitted 
for your times so your daughters, the 
young women of to-day, must have 
a different education from yours, in 
order that they may meet the de- 
mands of their day. 

Some women may have a genius 
for motherhood, but like genius for 
anything else, it must be trained in 
order that it reach its highest perfec- 
tion. Mozart could play at the age 
of five, but did he not have to study 
music? Michael Angelo, with the 
extraordinary talent he so early 
manifested had to master the prin- 
ciples of his art. The art of mother- 
hood is the highest of all arts; here 
it is not the block of stone to be chis- 
eled, the canvas covered, the instru- 
ment touched to bring forth sweet 
sounds, but it is an immortal soul to 
be helped upon its way. My plea is 
for a trained motherhood, in order 
that the children of to-day may 
grow into strong efficient manhood 
and womanhood, capable to lead for- 
ward this great nation of ours to its 
highest destiny. 
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PRICE 


SAMPLES, 2c each in U. S., 3c each in 
Canada, 2d each in Great Britain. 


QUANTITIES (10 or more of any num- 
ber) tc each, prepaid, in U. S.; 1%c 
each in Canada; 1d in Great Britain. 


Wm. A. McKeever, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 
Dear Sir:—Enclosed find.............. 
for which please send me the 
following : 


Number Desired 
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Maintenance of the Christian Standard of Marriage 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE TO THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
MOTHERS 


Mrs. CLARENCE E. ALLEN, Chair- 
man National Department of Mar- 
riage Sanctity, reported as follows: 
The Committee on the Maintenance 
of the Christian Standard of Mar- 
riage has had a busy year of corre- 
spondence. A search for authorities 
on the monogamous standard of 
marriage revealed the fact there’ is 
little in print on this most vital point. 
So that for authority we are almost 
obliged to turn to individual opin- 
ion. The tradition of the civilized 
world and the instinct of uncor- 
rupted man undoubtedly indicate 
that sexual life is intended to be 
a union between only two persons. 
This belief has been carried out in 
the lives of Christians from earliest 
times. It used to be taught in the 
Sunday School when at Christmas 
time, the beautiful family life of 
Joseph and Mary was studied, that 
the Christ could not have come ex- 
cept to a civilization where monog- 
amy as the rule of family life was 
firmly established. But there has 
been a period of silence with respect 
to the teaching of sexual virtue in 
the church and in the school. Jane 
Addams in her wonderful series of 
articles on the New Conscience and 
the Social Evil, speaks of the fact 
that clergymen in this day hardly 
ever preach upon these topics. The 
literature on the subject of monog- 
amy is unimportant. It occurred to 
the members of this Committee that 
it might be well to ascertain what 
theological seminaries are teaching 


on the subject of marriage. The 
Committee sent letters to seventy- 
nine theological seminaries, asking 
them to state what courses they had 
on the subject of Monogamous or 
Christian Marriage. The replies to 
our letters in the main were cour- 
teous and full; only two replies were 
flippant ; one secretary, replying on a 
postal card, said: ““ Madam, we do 
not teach matrimony in our Semi- 
nary,’ and another, that he was 
much embarrassed to have his views 
upon matrimony questioned. 

A summary of the replies indicates 
that the Protestant Seminaries, as a 
whole, are not teaching in a deliber- 
ate and systematic manner, the prin- 
ciples of monogamic marriage. 
They have regarded this principle as 
rooted in the life of the race and 
they are not perceiving that while 
they, the teachers of the people, are 
silent and inactive, the enemies of 
marriage are actively in the field, 
carrying out an aggressive propa- 
ganda of education. The Roman 
Catholic, Episcopal and Swedenbor- 
gian Churches are exceptions to this 
rule. I had a courteous letter from 
Cardinal Gibbons, giving exact de- 
tailed account of Catholic instruc- 
tion in marriage. 

The inevitable conclusion of the 
Committee is, that agencies for the 
preservation of the Christian Stand- 
ard of Marriage are to a great ex- 
tent quiescent, over-confident, and in 
a state inviting attack and defeat. 
The greatest advantage to this right- 
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eous cause is that the Congress of 
Mothers is organized into a body 
which, if aroused, will resist to the 
last any effort to make lawful an- 
other form of marriage. The strong- 
hold of monogamy, so far, is in the 
traditions and customs of the people; 
a belief so grounded can be displaced 
with difficulty. 

We have an advantage in main- 
taining the Chiristian standard of 
marriage, that a large portion of 
the literature concerned with sex 
education presupposes monogamous 
marriage. On the other hand, a 
large parts of modern fiction by innu- 
endo and even positive statement, by 
omission and implication, criticises 
the monogamous standard and freely 
predicts a new law of race preserva- 
tion. It is not wholly by accident that 
H. G. Wells in “ Mankind in the 
Making ” omits the chief foundation 
for child welfare, monogamous mar- 
riage. The insinuations and pictures 
of abnormal sexual life should con- 
demn a large part of modern fic- 
titious literature. A most serious 
attack upon monogamous marriage 
comes, as in all warfare, from the 
hands of those who should be 
friends. The movement for eugen- 
ics, on the face of it, is in the inter- 
est of child welfare. Marriages 
should be made for the purpose of 
elevating the race. Deafness, epi- 
lepsy, drunkenness and blindness 
should not be propogated. The 
leaders of the eugenic movement are 
men of character beyond reproach, 
yet they, like all men of science, 
attach too great importance to 
human knowledge. I asked one of 
the investigators lately, whether any 
writer on eugenics had declared in 
favor of monogamy. “ No,” she 


said, “we are investigating these 
questions; we have no bias in favor 
of any form of marriage. Many 
of our most thoughtful people are 
beginning to question the wisdom of 
permanent marriage.” If the eugen- 
ics movement is turned to investi- 
gate the moral effect of promiscuous 
sexual relations, science may be 
made the handmaiden of religion, 
but if eugenics has to do with only 
the physical results, we can expect 
no help from these well-meaning but 
mistaken scientific students. 

The prevalence of prostitution, the 
organization and power of the white 
slave traffic, the influence of commer- 
cialized vice, are having their share 
in destroying the Christian Standard 
of marriage. When one can thor- 
oughly realize the power and in- 
fluence of these institutions, the won- 
der is not that the youth of the 
country succumb, but that any should 
be found who could stand out against 
these influences. 

A new enemy to monogamous 
marriage has sprung up in the propo- 
gation, in our midst, of Eastern 
religions. With the degrading sensu- 
alities of heathen temples; wherever 
these temples with their alluring 
charm of novelty are founded, 
mothers should keep their girls and 
boys away from such institutions. 

But more than all else, more than 
the silence of religious teachers, the 
demoralizing implications of modern 
fiction, the power of commercialized 
vice, the increase of divorce, the dis- 
ruption of family life by economic 
conditions, the power and influence 
of the Mormon Church are breaking 
down the monogamous standard of 
marriage. 

Their work has been done in two 
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ways—by deliberate and systematic 
propagation of their belief and by 
the force of polygamous community 
life backed by the power of their 
money and political influence. Mor- 
mon communities are dominated by 
the polygamous thought. The mo- 
nogamous standard is no longer in 
danger; it has succumbed. The 
United States Government through 
the political parties who have use 
for the Mormon votes, seem to have 
agreed to let this open sore alone, 
until the disease spreads from one 
state to another. If this is allowed 
to go on and the effect of this 
polygamous cult shall have been 
fully accomplished, there will not be 
enough moral sentiment left in the 
nation to call us Christian. 

This problem of Mormon polyg- 
amy must be met and conquered. 
Now is the time to do it, before the 
Mothers’ Congress itself has become 
corrupted by polygamous influence. 
At the last meeting of the Woman’s 
National Council in Chicago, a reso- 
lution was introduced in favor of 
the anti-polygamy amendment, and 
it was voted down. The three mil- 
lion of women of this great body, 
composed of national organizations, 
virtually sanctioned, through’ their 
Executive Board, the sex demoral- 
ization which is going on in Utah 
and other Mormon communities. 

In all the great national organiza- 
tions excepting one or two, are found 
Mormon members, active and watch- 
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ful, reporting all business which 
could bear upon church interest to 
the proper authorities and always in- 
cessantly teaching polygamy, not by 
introducing the subject—they do not 
have to do that now; they only, to 
use their own words, “ defend it.” 
They appeal to your sympathy—the 
most vulnerable point in women. 
The ‘polygamous children in Mor- 
mondom—1o0,000 born since State- 
hood—are entitled to sympathy; 
they have a serious handicap, the 
taint of a false rearing, by precept 
and example, in the principles of sex- 
ual life but when they defend—that 
is teach, the doctrines of Mormon 
polygamy they become particeps 
criminis, and they themselves share 
the responsibility and the disgrace of 
the system. I honor those who, born 
in the system, have the courage to 
repudiate it, but those who help to 
continue it are a part of it. We can 
read through the whole pages of his- 
tory the effect of adultery upon 
character. “ Thou requirest truth in 
the inward parts.” The treachery, 
the unreliability, the excessive sen- 
suality that by and by sap the whole 
life of a nation, result from this one 
sin. No surface superstructure of 
playgrounds, good amusements, 


good reading, good food, sanitation, 
baby-saving, good roads, equal suf- 
frage, equal property rights, or any 
other measure will avail if this prin- 
ciple of monogamous marriage is 
given up. 
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To Motuers. By Marjorie Benton 
Cooke. Forbes & Co., Chicago. 
Twenty-five Sonnets to Mother. 
A beautiful appreciation of all 

that mother-love means to all of us 

is expressed in these verses quoted 
from the book: 


If on this path which leads from dark to 


light, 
You meet one soul who knows and 
understands, 
Who sees the work you mean to do, 
demands 
That you live up to what in love’s clear 
sight 
You’re meant to be—what matters else 
beside? 
Others may chance along your road, 
and praise, 


Or scoff and scorn, then go their 
various ways— 
Your one soul stays, content but to abide. 
Not critic, but appreciating friend, 
Whose loyal faith is like a lambent fire 
To touch with flame the slumbering de- 
sire 
In each of us to shape life to some end. 
This much I know, whatever else may be, 
Mother, thou hast been that one soul to 
me. 


If then my friend should chance to ask of 


me 
What day was filled the fullest to the 
brim 
With joy, I should not need to answer 
him 
After long searching in my memory. 
I’d cry it out so that your heart might 
hear, 
’Twas when you made me feel first, one 
white morn, 
I was not just your child, whom you had 


borne, 
Reared unto womanhood, and so held 
dear,— 
But quite apart from this, your mother- 
hood, 
You hailed me more than child, a kin- 
dred soul, 
Striving to march abreast toward your 
high goal, 
Twin to your spirit, one who under- 
stood— 
That day alone, which proved my right 
to be, 


I’d not exchange for immortality! 


THE HomMe-MaApE KINDERGARTEN. 


For all mothers, particularly those 
isolated from towns and schools,— 


Books 


living, as the author says, “on the 
rolling prairie, the far-off rancho, 
the rocky island, and the lonely light- 
house, the frontier settlement and the 
high-perched mining camps ”—Miss 
Nora Archibald Smith has written 
a helpful little book entitled 
“The Home-Made Kindergarten ” 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., 75 cents 
net). Miss Smith is one of the 
foremost authorities upon kindergar- 
ten methods in the training of chil- 
dren and gives many practical hints 
in the application of these methods. 
The book is the result of full knowl- 
edge and long experience, and it is 
written with an inspiring friendliness 
that will mean much to its readers. 
It cannot be overlooked by any 
mother who wishes wisely to direct 
the play of her children so as to 
make it not only a means of passing 
the time, but also an important proc- 
ess in the making of character. Miss 
Smith is careful to make her advice 
applicable to the very busy woman. 

Outdoor Work and Play; Indoor 
Work and Play; Stories, Games and 
Songs are the topics treated in the 
book. 

“ The best teacher is he who gives, 
not facts but ideas, not rules of con- 
duct but ideals,—for it is the ‘ spirit 
communicated’ which is ‘a perpet- 
ual possession.’””—Nora Archibald 
Smith. 

“No suggestions to the busy 
mother are of any value unless car- 
ried out according to certain immu- 
table educational laws; for if you 
do not thoroughly understand the 
rule by which a given problem is 
worked out you are left helplessly 
confronting other similar problems 
which may come up at any moment. 
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The clock will tick only once or twice 
each time, no matter how often you 
shake it; but if you know how to 
wind it up, it will go cheerfully on 
for long hours while you occupy 
yourself with something else. The 
proof then, of whether or not we 
know how to wind these little human 
clocks will lie in their behavior, and 
that we must watch while they are 
intent upon that play which is the 
proper business of childhood.’— 
Nora Archibald Smith. 


EarLy STORIES AND SONGS. 
Mary Clark Barnes. 
Students in English. 
Through the medium of these 

stories, teachers knowing only Eng- 

lish have given to pupils in classes 
of different nationalities the ability 
to speak, read and write the English 
needed for practical use. Net, 6oc. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 


CONFIDENCES. TALKS WITH A GIRL 
CONCERNING HERSELF. TRUTHS. 
TALKS WITH A Boy CONCERNING 
HIMSELF. 

These two books, written by a 
woman physician, cannot be too 
strongly approved. Here is a plain 
setting forth of the truths every 
right-minded mother would like her 
children to know, and done in the 
way the mother will approve. 

The method of dealing with the 
facts of sex hygiene is perfectly sim- 
ple, straightforward, logical, and 
scientific as far as simplicity will ad- 
mit. The literary form will attract 
the youthful reader. 


By 
For New 


“ HERSELF.” TALKS WITH WOMEN 
CONCERNING THEMSELVES. By 
Dr. E. B. Lowry. Forbes & Co., 
Chicago. 

In a most sensible and delicate 
way the author discusses those things 
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which every woman ought to know 
about herself and her great function 
of bearing and rearing the human 
race. So rational, so absolutely 
practical and fundamental are the 
truths set forth in this volume one 
would like to quote whole chapters 
for the benefit and pleasure of the 
readers of this magazine. 


New MEtTHODs oF PUBLISHERS. 


The book agent of the past is be- 
coming a rara avis. Under present- 
day methods publishers are appear- 
ing under the guise of educators, 
and the book agent is one who per- 
haps arranges a child-welfare ex- 
hibit in a town, or who organizes a 
club, and furnishes text-books rang- 
ing in price from three to fifty dol- 
lars per set, including a monthly 
bulletin or magazine and perhaps 
letters to children and parents. 

When asked for whom are you 
working, the reply is, “ We do not 
know. Weare paid for it, that is all 
we know.” Often influential names 
are given. In nearly every instance 
the publishing house conducts its 
so-called educational department 
under some disguise, so that the sub- 
scriber rarely realizes that she is 
dealing with a book agent under a 
new name. 

The National Congress of Moth- 
ers has not been associated in any 
way with any of these book-sellers’ 
schemes. It advises any mother who 
has fifteen to fifty dollars to spend 
for books on child nurture not to 
spend it in the purchase of any com- 
pilation. 

Field secretary is the new title 
under which the seller of books 
travels. The National Congress of 


Mothers is in no way connected with 
any of these enterprises. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


News items from the States must be in the hands of the editorial board by the 
fifteenth of the previous month to ensure their appearance in the next magazine. The 
editorial board earnestly asks the attention of every press chairman to the necessity of 


complying with this rule. 


STATE CONVENTIONS. 


Mississipp1. Congress of Mothers will 
hold its annual Congress in Brookhaven, 
Miss., July 9, 10, 11. No reduced rates. 
Brookhaven will entertain delegates. 
Forty Parent-Teacher Associations and 
fifteen Mothers’ Clubs. Every organiza- 
tion must be represented. 


CALIFORNIA 
CALIFORNIA CONGRESS OF MOTHERS 


Steadily, week by week, the work gains 
ground in this State, the northern sec- 
tions as well as the Southern organizing 
and swinging into line to be ready for 
1915, when among other great things for 
this favored State, the National Congress 
of Mothers shall come to San Francisco. 
Oakland, San Francisco and San Jose 
have made great pains in the past few 
weeks, while in the South, San Diego 
County leads in the advance. Mrs. C. C. 
Noble, of Los Angeles, chairman of mem- 
bership work for the State, has been doing 
and is still continuing to do strenuous 
and effective work to bring scattered or- 
ganizations into the State Congress and 
to establish new groups wherever possible. 
Recently the Publicity Committee has had 
five hundred postal cards printed with re- 
quests for publishing articles from the 
national magazine in local papers. This 
plan will be of great assistance in spread- 
ing the tidings of the work generally. 

Permission for space in the official edu- 
cational magazine of the State, the Sierra 
Educational News, has been given, and in 
this way the State workers and work will 
come directly before the hundreds of 
teachers heretofore beyond reach. 

The size of California brings with it, 
in any organization work, difficulties un- 
known in the smaller States. To over- 
come, to a degree, this disadvantage of 
great distances experienced in the old 
divisions of the State, eight new districts 
have been recently formed. 


DISTRICTS FOR EXTENSION WORK OF 
CALIFORNIA CONGRESS OF MOTHERS 


First District: Mrs. D. G. Stephens, 525 
Nevada Avenue, Santa Monica. Counties 
of Los Angeles, Inyo, Mono. 


Second District: Mrs. H. N. Rowell, 
1820 Fairview Street, Berkeley. Counties 
of Marin, San Francisco, Alameda, Contra 
Costa, San Mateo, Sonoma, Napa, Santa 
Clara. 

Third District: Mrs. A. R. Edmondson, 
2229 Bath Street, Santa Barbara. Coun- 
ties of Ventura, Santa Barbara, Kern, San 
Louis Obispo, Monterey, San Benito, Santa 
Cruz. 

Fourth District: Mrs. M. L. O’Neal, 419 
Asbury Street, San Francisco. Counties 
of Solano, Sutter, Yolo, San Joaquin, 
Colus, Yuba, Sacramento, Amador. 

Fifth District: Mrs. A. B. Armstrong, 
Fowler. Counties of Tulare, King, Fresno, 
Madera, Stanislaus, Merced. 

Sixth District: Mrs. C. A. Bronaugh, 
Mission Drive, Alhambra. Counties of 
Imperial, San Diego, Orange, Riverside, 
San Bernardino. 

Seventh District: Mrs. Phil. Crockett, 
R. F. D. No. 9, Box 471, Graham. Coun- 
ties of Mariposa, Alpine, Toulumne, Cala- 
veras, El Dorado, Placer, Sierra, Nevada. 

Eighth District: Mrs. E. H. Noe, 1320 
Ingraham Street, Los Angeles. Counties 
of Glenn, Plumas, Lassen, Modoc, Siski- 
you, Del Norte, Humboldt, Trinity, Shasta, 
Tehama, Butte, Lake, Mendocino. 

Hundreds of leaflets containing resolu- 
tions adopted, urging a clean Exposition 
in San Francisco in 1915, have been circu- 
lated throughout the State, being reprinted 
in most of the city papers with most favor- 
able comment. 

The semi-annual directors’ meeting was 
held in Pasadena, February 29, with a large 
attendance and splendid program. Reports 
from all over the State showed February 
17, Extension Day, generally observed. 
Long Beach had a large rally on that day 
with good results. Closely following the 
Pasadena meeting was the semi-annual 
Reciprocity Day, when many _ earnest 
women went to Glendale for an especially 
happy and helpful day. 

Mrs. A. L. Hamilton, State president, 
went to St. Louis for the National Con- 
vention. In May the State annual con- 
vention was held in Pomona. 

Mary M. Comare, 
Publicity Committee Chairman. 


Covina, Cal., March 13, 1912. 
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COLORADO 
GIRLS’ CIRCLES. 


Everything that is alive grows. We have 
no other conclusive proof of life, and this 
is as true of the works of man as it is 
of those of Nature. Education has been 
a process of growth, slow and tedious 
for many centuries; gathering its first 
great impetus with the invention of. print- 
ing, spreading to all walks of society after 
the revolutions in America and France 
had stirred the hearts of the people with 
the vision of real democracy, and bringing 
a new ideal with the teachings of Froebel. 
It is no longer for the few, the rich, and 
the savant. It has taken a little child and 
set him in the midst of society and bids 
us remember that upon our care of him 
depends the future of the Republic. 

With the kindergarten movement there 
began to be a much closer association be- 
tween the school and the home than ever 
before, and a stronger bond of sympathy 
between mother and teacher. Whether we 
fully recognize it or not, it is probable 
that the great work of The Mothers’ Con- 
gress had its inception there, and like the 
banyan tree struck roots of its own deep 
into the soil of opportunity, and is spread- 
ing its own benign gospel in many direc- 
tions. 

Nothing that it has done is of more 
vital importance than the organization of 
Girls’ Circles. In every case the Girls’ 
Circle has been the outgrowth of a 
Mothers’ Circle in some school. Some- 
times it begins with the mothers, and 
sometimes with the girls themselves. The 
first Girls’ Circle was organized in the 
Lincoln School in Denver, in 1911, by the 
mothers. They said, “We have enjoyed 
meeting and talking together; why 
wouldn’t our daughters like a club of 
their own.” The girls were asked to 
come, and responded heartily. They elected 
a president, a secretary, and a treasurer. 

The president appointed a “ House Com- 
mittee,” and they were ready for action. 
This committee arranges the room where 
the Circle meets. The Kindergarten room is 
used because it has a piano and a clear 
floor that can be used for the folk dances 
and games that make up a good part of 
the bi-weekly program. After the meeting 
the House Committee returns tables and 
chairs to their proper places. The mem- 
bership of each Circle is limited to thirty, 
and to the girls from the higher grades. 
Every Circle has a “ waiting list,” like the 
most exclusive of women’s clubs, and when 
a vacancy occurs the next girl on the list 
is accepted as a member. 

In one case the principal of a school 
asked permission to organize such a Circle, 
and the superintendent of schools gladly 
granted it: in another instance the 


Mothers’ Circle and the principal united 
in the request. in all cases there must be 
co-operation between the school authorities 
and the Circle. Nominal dues furnish a 
fund for entertainment or other purposes, 
and also an opportunity to develop busi- 
ness methods among the girls. The re- 
port of one young treasurer, after an en- 
tertainment, showed the receipted bills for 
every penny expended, and she was able to 
tell the exact cost of any item of expense 
by reference to her neatly kept accounts. 

The object of the Circle is to make bet- 
ter, happier and more efficient women, and 
the specific means adopted to secure this 
end, include the development of the social 
sense, an appeal to the natural love of 
what is beautiful and plain straightforward 
talks upon hygiene. The Denver work has 
been peculiarly fortunate in securing the 
services of a woman who has the gift to 
win the confidence of girls, and the tact 
to hold it. Nothing could be plainer, or 
more delicate, than the way in which she 
discusses the functions of the body and 
answers the questions of her curious young 
audience, and nothing could be more re- 
spectful than the attitude of these girls. 
With the younger girls there is, naturally, 
more reticence and less interest. Among 
the high school girls, many of whom 
are young women about to graduate, and 
with the reasonable expectation of having 
homes of their own within a few years, 
the interest is keen. It is a serious mat- 
ter with them, and they treat it seriously. 

Since this work has been taken in hand 
by the School Board, a room has been set 
apart for the use of Mrs. Anna Noble, who 
is in charge. The first week after her 
installation in the High School nearly one 
hundred and fifty girls called on her and 
asked for conferences. In every case such 
a request must be accompanied by a note 
from the mother of the girl, or her father 
if she is motherless. With these girls the 
social side is hardly necessary. With the 
younger girls it is necessary; in any case 
it is desirable. 

For the benefit of the shy girl, there 
is a question box, and any query will re- 
ceive respectful consideration, whether it 
relates to hair ribbons, moving picture 
shows, the age at which a boy may be 
permitted to call, or asks bluntly for infor- 
mation regarding the White Slave Traffic. 

When the girls give parties it is gen- 
erally for their mothers, who come and 
dance with them and enjoy the social side 
as much as the girls. When the Circle 
meets at night, as is the case in a few 
schools, no girl is allowed to come un- 
chaperoned, and sometimes they borrow 
“mothers” for the ‘occasion, and women 
are very glad to be asked to go and even 
“borrow” a daughter as a passport, and 
the result is most happy for all concerned. 

The success of the Circle depends upon 
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the leader, the interest shown by the 
school authorities, the co-operation of the 
mothers, and the consequent appeal to the 
girls themselves. It must combine enter- 
tainment and instruction and realize that, 
no matter how fun-loving youth may be, 
“The thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts,” and compass most of the vital 
things in the universe. Nothing teaches 
girls or boys self-respect more than having 
respectful consideration given to their 
ideas, and nothing wins it from them more 
quickly. 

Home-making and house-keeping are dis- 
cussed, all these subjects being handled in 
the way most interesting to the girls of 
that particular Circle, for each group re- 
quires its own peculiar treatment, and the 
secret of making this undertaking the 
great benefit it should be is to have great 
diversity in its unity. 

Mrs. Frep Dick, 
Denver, Colorado. 


CONNECTICUT 


The Connecticut Congress held its 
twelfth convention at Middletown, April 
25-26. Thirty-two mothers’ circles and 
child-welfare circles reported work done. 

The Hartford Council for Child-Wel- 
fare was organized in April. A commit- 
tee from the Hartford Child-Welfare Club 
called together thirty-five organizations in- 
terested in different phases of child-wel- 
fare and organized the Council. 

This has been the year’s work of the 
Child-Welfare Club of which Mrs. Mac- 
Donald is president, and has brought into 
co-operation organizations numbering 
many thousand men and women. 


DELAWARE 


Milford Parent-Teacher Association is 
in a flourishing condition and is doing 
splendid work. A sewing society for girls 
has been organized under the leadership 
of Mrs. Andrews, assisted by several other 
ladies of the association. The girls are 
doing good work. The interest in the 
meetings is growing and helpful papers 
are read, followed by discussions. A Boys’ 
Road Patrol has been organized by Dr. 
William Marshall, an officer of the State 
militia. He took them on quite a march 
one day in April. 

The last meeting of the Dover Parent- 
Teacher Association, ‘until fall, was held 
Monday, May 6. 

Through the instrumentality of Mrs. 
Walter Morris, a member of the associa- 
tion, bubble fountains have been placed 
in the white and colored schools and in 
both the street fountains. Also through 
the efforts of Mrs. Morris a dispensary 
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was opened here that is doing much to 
relieve and cure tuberculosis among the 
poor of the town. 

We hope that each association will do a 
great deal more in 1912-13 than during 
the last year. ” 


Mrs. Rosert E, Lewis, 
State Press Superintendent. 


GEORGIA 


Impetus will be given to the campaign 
for better civic health and _ sanitation, 
which is being waged by the Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce and the Mothers’ 
Congress, by an interesting series of ad- 
dresses planned for the Montgomery 
theatre Saturday afternoon by Dr. Carolyn 
Geisel, the noted Battle Creek health ex- 
pert. 

In order to reach the school children 
of the city in great numbers, and deliver 
to them a message of health and clean- 
liness that may save thousands of their 
tender lives, Dr. Geisei will make a 20- 
minute address once every hour at the 
Montgomery Saturday afternoon from 12 
o'clock till 7, the lectures being given in 
addition to the regular program of mov- 
ing pictures and vaudeville songs. Her 
lecture will be illustrated by pictures show- 
ing how to prevent the spread of disease. 

All of the school children of Atlanta 
are urged by the Mothers’ congress to 
hear what Dr. Geisel has to say to them, 
for the mothers themselves, who have 
already heard this splendid woman speaker 
in several addresses since her arrival in 
Atlanta, have discovered the great truth 
and value in her ideas. 

Dr. Geisel is a woman with a message. 
A doctor by profession, she has made a 
specialty of the study of health and sanita- 
tion, with especial attention to the prob- 
lems that confront great cities in its sew- 
erage and water systems. 

Before a small crowd of intensely in- 
terested ladies and a few men Dr. Geisel 
delivered the first of her lectures at the 
First Baptist Church, her subject being 
the causes of high death rates. 

After a short introduction Thursday by 
Supt. William M. Slaton, of the public 
school system, Dr. Geisel at once tackled 
the big question she had assigned herself, 
trying to explain why there were 37,000,000 
people who died in this world last year, 
1,500,000 of them in the United States, 
half of whom need not have died if proper 
health precautions had only been taken. 

“Tens of thousands of lives are snuffed 
out every year that health education could 
save,” she said. “Our green fields are 
strewn with the graves of our helpless 
children sacrificed to our ignorance, un- 
protected by the laws of the nation. 
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“The only hope for saving these lives 
ig in the women of the country. The 
Almighty made women the caretakers of 
humanity, and they must study and work 
and demand proper protection, in order to 
do their duty by their children. 

“Your husbands and sons raise horses, 
cows and pigs and carefully guard the 
surrounding conditions in order to raise 
them in the safest way. Of all the live 
stock in creation, are not men the finest? 
Then in women’s hands have been en- 
trusted the dearest mission of the world. 
The women of the nation are gradually 
coming to realize their work, and the 
women of Atlanta are also awakening and 
are studying this question.” 

In discussing the causes of high death- 
rates, Dr. Geisel named the diseases which 
are the greatest menace to humanity: tu- 
berculosis, typhoid fever, scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, measles and smallpox. She 
told how tuberculosis carried away 200,000 
people in the United States last year, 
over one-tenth of all those that died, AND 
EVERY ONE PREVENTABLE. 

“By studying these questions, the 
women can perform a service to the coun- 
try, and it is their duty to work thus con- 
stantly for the lives of their fellow beings.” 

Dr. John P. Campbell has given six 
lectures in Atlanta on Hygiene, by arrange- 
ment of the Mothers’ Congress. He says: 

“Education of the upper classes, leav- 
ing the law to deal with the criminal and 
defective classes, is the ultimate solution 
of this problem.” 

A few States have passed laws pre- 
venting the marriage of the most fla- 
grantly unfit, but they multiply in spite 
of that far faster than they should, and 
the only hope is to create the right senti- 
ment about the matter in the minds of 
the people and the mothers. The health 
certificate is a step in the right direction— 
but, of course, it is only partial in its 
effect. We can hope from State laws that 
they will cover the worst cases first and 
that later will come uniformity of legisla- 
tion which will largely remedy the per- 
petuation of diseased types. 

“At best, however, we must realize 
that we are face to face with one of the 
gravest problems and must look to educa- 
tion as the final remedy. The sentiment 
is coming and the work of the Atlanta 
branch of the Georgia Mothers’ Congress 
in this matter of sex education will bear 
great fruit.” 


Dr. Campbell is one of the best known 
biologists in the country and his health 
lectures, illustrated with lantern slides, 
have been highly complimented for their 
scientific accuracy as well as for their lack 
of prudery and false sentiment. The uni- 


versity has given great encouragement to 
this work. 
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IOWA 
At the recent convention of the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union in Des 
Moines, Mrs. B. F. Carroll, president of 


Iowa Congress, " spoke on “The Relation 
Between Mother and Kindergartner,” and 
Mrs. Orville T. Bright of Chicago, vice- 
president National Congress Mothers, was 
the official representative of the Congress 
and spoke on “ Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions.” As a practical result of this ses- 
sion a Parent-Teacher Association was 
organized in the West High School. The 
Baby Health Contest attracted the atten- 
tion of everyone. 

Des Moines is_ splendidly organized. 
Cedar Rapids is organizing rapidly. Mason 
City has a. parents’ association in every 
school. Cedar Falls has a Mothers’ Coun- 
cil under Miss Ward, of the Normal 
School. 

The State convention will meet in 
Ottumwa. The affiliation between the 
National Congress of Mothers and the 
International Kindergarten Union marks a 
logical and most encouraging step in 
advance. 

Many kindergarten leaders took the liter- 
ature of the Congress and announced their 
intention to bring their mothers into the 
National Congress. 


Mrs. Aten O. Ruste. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts is proud of the faithful 
and increasing effort of Mrs. Robert Park, 
of Wollaston, in her recent efforts and 
success in finally obtaining the signature 
of Governor Foss on the Widowed 
Mothers’ Pension Bill. Governor Foss has 
appointed a commission consisting of three 
members, to investigate the present con- 
ditions and report the worthy cases. Mrs. 
Park is one of the commission. It will 
doubtless take this commission several 
months to present a suitable report. Will 
the members of the Massachusetts Branch 
of Mothers’ Congress report any cases of 
widows with dependent children, who have 
resided in Massachusetts two years, and 
are in need of this pension? Please send 
name, age and other facts to Mrs. Robert 
E. Park, Wollaston, Mass. 

The will of the late Milton P. Higgins, 
of Worcester, husband of our president of 
Massachusetts Congress of Mothers, makes 
provisions for public bequests amounting 
to $100,000. Of special interest is the be- 
quest of $1,000 to the Massachusetts Con- 
gress of Mothers. 

The Col. Timothy Bigelow Chapter of 
D. A. R., of Worcester, has recently be- 
come affiliated with the er orgie 
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Branch of Congress of Mothers. 
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work of banding together all mothers in 
Massachusetts is quietly going on. The 
Congress of Mothers welcome any club, 
organizations, church societies (both 
Catholic and Protestant) or any parent- 
teacher associations wishing to become 
affiliated for the welfare of childhood. 

Gardner, Mass., has been working in 
their three Parent-Teacher associations to 
start the raising of funds for the Child- 
Welfare Campaign. They have already 
sent ten dollars to the Child-Welfare Cam- 
paign treasurer, Mrs. E. W. Smith, 80 
Packard Avenue, West Somerville. 

A Child-Welfare tea was given at the 
residence of Mrs. L. R. Hovey, Bradford, 
Mass. The hostesses were ladies of the 
Wood School Parent-Teacher Association. 
This tea was held for the benefit of the 
National Child-Welfare Campaign. 

The Maplewood Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation gave an unusually successful enter- 
tainment. The school children of the 
Ayers, Broadway and Maplewood Schools, 
were the artists of the evening. On 
account of the large overflow audience, 
the entertainment had to be repeated; even 
then over two hundred people were turned 
away. The Association cleared $150. One 
school is to be furnished with a sewing 
machine from the proceeds of this suc- 
cessful affair, another school will have 
shrubs to beautify the school yard, the 
other school will buy pictures to adorn the 
schoolroom. The teachers and mothers 
worked together harmoniously for this 
pleasant entertainment. 


The East Gloucester Parent-Teacher 
Association gave some very pleasing 
theatricals this past month. Parent- 
Teacher Association of Ward One, 
Gloucester, had a large attendance at its 
April meeting. Rev. Wm. J. Dwyer, 
P. R. of St. Ann’s Church of Gloucester, 
gave a very interesting address on “ The 
Value of Human Life.” 

Since this is the last report to be sent 
for publication for the year 1911-1912, I 
want to thank the members of the Press 
and Publicity Committee in Massachusetts 
for their help in sending to me papers and 
reports of the work in our various asso- 
ciations. I believe the State News should 
contain a report monthly from each Parent- 
Teacher Association. It is of valuable 
assistance in suggesting new lines of work 
for the different organizations. Some of 
the members of the Press and Publicity 
Committee have been neglectful, and con- 
sequently the report of their association’s 
work has not appeared in these columns. 
Let each determine to do her share another 
year and thus make the State News 
Column from Massachusetts show an 
active, progressive spirit of enterprise and 
enthusiasm. Will each member of the 
Press and Publicity Committee try to get 
a report to me by September tenth? We 
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want a good, suggestive plan of work for 
the coming year I9QI2-1913. 


IvANETTA WARREN SMITH. 
(Mrs. Ear, W. ) 
Chairman of Massachusetts Press and 
Publicity Committee, 80 Packard 
Avenue, West Somerville, Mass. 


. MISSOURI 


The first work of the Horace Mann 
Parents’ and Teachers’ Association, a new 
member in Kansas City, Mo., has been to 
induce the City Board of Health to print 
a leaflet on proper food for school chil- 
dren, which is to be distributed to the 
mothers in all the schools of the city. 
The association has secured the installation 
of light in the school assembly room, and 
has petitioned the Board of Education to 
carry on a recreation centre in the school 
yard next summer. 


NEW JERSEY 


The Child-Welfare Department was 
formed in November of 1911, and was 
sub-divided under three heads, viz.: In- 
fant Mortality, Exceptional Child, and The 
Physical Welfare of School Children. All 
three of these divisions have been 
actively at work. The Infant Mortality 
published pamphlets, which were dis- 
tributed free of charge to all Clubs in 
the Congress, and were sold at $6.00 per 
1000 to civic organizations. Several 
thousand were sold, and many given away 
to the number of 10,000 during the sum- 
mer of Igri. Feeling that a campaign of 
education is needed as much or more than 
anything else, this same division has in- 
stituted Public Health Educational Meet- 
ings in various parts of the State. Good 
speakers along the lines of Infant Mor- 
tality and Sex Hygiene have given their 
services and local clubs have co-operated 
with the department in procuring places 
to hold the meetings in and in arousing 
interest, so that good audiences might be 
assured. This with the hope of interesting 
civic authorities to the point of establish- 
ing Baby-Saving Stations in their own 
town or city. The larger cities of the 
State are more particularly interested. 

The report of the work done by the 
Exceptional Child division, and also that 
of Physical Welfare of School Children, 
has not yet been returned to the Chair- 
man of the Department, but assurance 
sent that progress is the watchword of 
both divisions, 


Respectfully submitted, 
Mrs. ALEXANDER Marcy, Jr., 


Chairman New Jersey Child Hygiene De- 
partment. 
March 15, 1912. 
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Buffalo is preparing for a Child-Wel- 
fare Exhibit to be held May 27 to June 2. 
The Mothers’ Club of Buffalo has de- 
voted a generous sum of money toward 
equipping the Home Department of the 
exhibit. Mrs. Eli T. Hosmer, chairman, 
in charge of the Home Occupations. Mrs. 
Edward F. Dold has the furnishing of a 
model cottage, Mrs. Thomas B. Carpenter 
has charge of a Cooked Food exhibit. 
Mrs. George M. Turner arranges the 
Nature Work. Many club members will 
assist in explaining the Home Occupations. 

The Mothers’ Club of Lockport held 
an open meeting on March 29, at the 
pleasant home of their President, Mrs. 
D. R. Sillesky. This club invited as their 
guests six members of the Mothers’ Club 
of Buffalo, six from the Mothers’ Club 
of Niagara Falls, and six members of the 
Home Study Club of Lockport. The pro- 
gram was Family Life, and guests were 
invited to take part. Mrs. George M. 
Turner of Buffalo, spoke on “The Re- 
lation of Parents and Children.” Mrs. 
E. T. Williams, of Niagara Falls, gave an 
able paper on The Division of Labor in 
the Home. Mrs. L. G. Merrill, Vice-presi- 
dent of the Lockport Mothers’ Club read 
a paper full of helpful suggestions and 
bright ideas on Around the Evening Lamp. 
The Home Study Club of Lockport 
divided its topic, Civic Pride in Children, 
among four of its members, Mrs. Hay- 
ward, Mrs. Palmer, Mrs. Glover, and Mrs. 
Crane, each reading five minute papers on 
different phases of Civic Pride. 


Two beautiful songs were rendered by 
Mrs. Jesse Shaeffer and two violin num- 
bers by Miss Lois Sillesky, daughter of 
the president and hostess. During the 
remainder of the afternoon an aninrated 
discussion followed the papers, and all felt 
it had been a most profitable as well as 
most enjoyable meeting. 

The Lockport Mothers’ Club has twenty- 
five members and four associate members. 
Their meetings are held twice a month, 
from October 1 to June 1. Some of the 
interesting topics which appear on their 
program for the current year are: 

The Cost of High Living vs. the High 
Cost of Living; The Evolution of Domes- 
tic Life in America; Money and Labor 
Saving Devices in the Up-to-Date Home; 
Children of Yesterday; Child Welfare; 
Nature Study in Winter; Textiles; Needle 
Work, with Exhibit; American Art; An 
Afternoon of Sacred Music; History of 
Favorite Hymns: Committees; The Teeth; 
Some Practical Lessons in Economics. 

The Home Study Club of Lockport, with 
fifteen members, bright earnest young 
women, are putting to practical use ideas 
furnished by their own members and by 
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speakers to whom they listen with marked 
intelligence. 


OREGON 


The annual child-welfare conference of 
the Oregon Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations indicated a 
bright future for the State work. It was 
the finest assemblage ever held in the 
Oregon Congress. 

At the election of officers the following 
women were chosen to conduct the work 
for the next two years. They are repre- 
sentative of all that is best in womanhood, 
and will doubtless more than double the 
membership during their leadership. 

President, Mrs. Clara H. Waldo, Port- 
land; First Vice-President, Mrs. Robert 
H. Tate, Portland; Second Vice-President, 
Mrs. A. King Wilson, Oswego; Third 
Vice-President, Mrs. C. J. Smith, Pendle- 
ton, Eastern Oregon; Fourth Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs. C. M. Collier, Eugene, Southern 
Oregon; Fifth Vice-President, Mrs. A. N. 
Bush, Salem; Sixth Vice-President, Mrs. 
Clinton D. Hoyt, Hood River; Seventh 
Vice-President, Mrs. Harry Tuttle, Med- 
ford, Southern Oregon; Eighth Vice- 
President, Mrs. Hugh J. Fitzpatrick, Ham- 
mond, 100 miles to the coast; Recording 
Secretary, Mrs. George Brownell, Con- 
cord, 10 miles from city; Corresponding 
Secretary, Mrs. Harley L. Walter, Port- 
land; Treasurer, Mrs. Lyman B. Andrews, 
Portland; Librarian, Mrs. J. C. Elliott 
King, Portland; Auditor, Mrs. Geo. T. 
Gerlinger, Dallas, west of Salem about 
50 miles from Portland. 

The Congress of Mothers’ work is de- 
veloping rapidly in Oregon. New circles 
have been organized and are grasping the 
opportunities that are open to them. In 
Lents it is the playground and the most 
enthusiastic workers have found a field 
broad enough to utilize the surplus time 
and energy of all interested, whether child 
or adult. Through an arrangement be- 
tween school board and county officials a 
strip of uncleared land was given to the 
children to use as a playground. The 
patrons of the school were enlisted in the 
good work. Saturday was chosen as clear- 
ing day, and the land was prepared for 
the children’s use. A tag day was used 
for raising money to fit up the playground, 
and $175 was the result. Successful as 
has been the work of this little band 
of consecrated mothers, the best result is 
the uniting of the whole community in a 
common cause, and that the promotion of 
the children’s welfare. In Ashland, four 


circles have been organized and are doing 
good work. Through. the co-operation of 
the presidents a Congress of Mothers’ 
day has been established at the Ashland 
Chautauqua. 
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The Oregon State Congress will have its 
usual headquarters at the Gladstone 
Chautauqua with its kindergarten and 
superintended plays for the little ones. 
July 13 is Congress of Mother’s Day. On 
April 7 was held the usual monthly meet- 
ing of Mothers’ Congress. 


RHODE ISLAND 


At the Annual Convention of Rhode 
Island Congress one of the most interest- 
ing reports was that of Mrs. Donald 
Church, chairman of the child hygiene 
committee. This committee in co-opera- 
tion with the public school officials has 
opened a free clinic for babies in the 
Willard Avenue School. Each Saturday 
afternoon at three o'clock a physician and 
nurse will be in attendance. Much is 
hoped for in the way of preventative 
work, starting as this does before the hot 
summer term. 

The Mothers’ Clubs affiliated with this 
State organization, some twenty-six in all, 
were well represented at this meeting and 
the reports of the respective directors 
showed a growing interest and a widening 
of the scope of effort. 

After the presentation of reports, Dr. 
F. N. Leerly of Springfield, gave what he 
called “A Study of Child Life from the 
Mother’s Standpoint.” 

The following were elected officers for 
1912-13: President, Mrs. James A. King- 
horn; First Vice-President, Mrs. Ella M. 
Pierce; Second Vice-President, Mrs. 
Henry Fletcher; Third Vice-President, 
Mrs. Carl Barns; Recording Secretary, 
Mrs. Dwight K. Bartlett; Corresponding 
Secretary, Mrs. Jay Perkins; Treasurer, 
Miss Frances R. Kern; State Organizer, 
Mrs. Daniel F. Hayden. 

On April 17 was held the first of a 
series of entertainments given under the 
auspices of the Mothers’ Congress in 
various districts of the city with the idea 
of using the grammar school buildings for 
social betterment and recreation. In ad- 
dition to the illustrated address, “ Across 
the Continent,” by Principal James M. 
Sawin, folk dancing was given by pupils 
of the Chalkstone Avenue primary school. 
A large and appreciative audience from 
the Smith Hill district made the commit- 
tee who had this work in charge feel that 
much may be done with the schools as 
community centres for developing social 
and civic worth. 

Mrs. D. K. Barttett, 
Recording Secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA NOTES 


The semi-annual State Council of Penn- 
svlvania Congress of Mothers met in 
Philadelphia in April. This conference 


brought together the members of the 
Board and the president or her represent- 
ative from the different organizations in 
membership. The morning session was 
devoted chiefly to reports from these. Mrs. 
Keefer, from Williamsport, told of the 
wide scope of the successful work in her 
city. Mrs. Sullivan told of the happy re- 
lations existing in the Ashland School of 

Bala. Mrs. Rommel’s report for the 
Joseph Leidy School, of Philadelphia, told 
of the real progressive helps to the asso- 
ciation members and to the school children 
the purchase of a high grade Victrola and 
artists’ records, the literature readings for 
mothers among them. Mrs. Hugh Munro, 
of Mothers’ Circle No. 1, of the Nine- 
teenth Ward, Philadelphia, rehearsed the 
methods by which she is winning and 
helping mothers in the work of self help 
and baby-saving. 


Mrs. Brinton gave a cheering report 
from the Frankford Mothers’ Club, ex- 
plaining in answer to a query, that the 
Club has a separate Philanthropic Treas- 
ury, into which the proceeds of enter- 
tainments and money-raising plans go, to 
be used as need arises in carrying out 
good works, one of which is the pay- 
ment of the salary to a visiting nurse. 
Mrs. Wheeler reported the activities of 
the Philadelphia Mothers’ Club, quoting 
the comment of a member who voiced the 
sentiment of the many when she said, 

“the biggest return from any money ex- 
pended comes from that dollar I pay in 
dues to the Mothers’ Club.” 

Germantown Mothers in Council. The 
Lansdowne Mothers’ Council, the Swarth- 
more Mothers’ Section, and Swarthmore 
Home and School Association were re- 
ported respectively by Mrs. Ferris, Mrs. 
Haviland, Mrs. Morris, and Mrs. Yarnall, 
each describing increase and helpfulness. 

A resolution proposed by Mrs. Rommel 
carried in beautiful words the expression 
of the Council concerning those heroes 
who went down with the Titanic in order 
that women and children might live. Sor- 
row, sympathy, homage, was the heartfelt 
tribute to chivalry paid by the “ Mothers” 
whose organized work is directed toward 
the bettering if not the saving of the lives 
of women and children. Wide publicity 
was given this by city papers. 

Another Resolution was passed at the 
morning meeting, prepared as a mark of 
loving appreciation for the President, Mrs. 
George K. Johnson. Unfortunately illness 
caused Mrs. Johnson’s absence from the 
meeting, but the resolution, roses and a 
letter of regret were duly forwarded to 
Mrs. Johnson at her home in Langhorne. 

After luncheon at a nearby tea room, 
the afternoon session was called by Mrs. 
Edwin A. Yarnall, who had presided at 
the morning sessions also. The afternoon 
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was devoted to hearing reports from the 
Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the National 
Congress at St. Louis. Miss Mary S. Gar- 
rett gave the report on Legislation, as it 
was presented by her in St. Louis, urging 
among other betterers the need for pen- 
sioning destitute mothers. And this the 
Pennsylvania Congress will set about ac- 
complishing. Mrs. Frederic Schoff gave a 
complete synopsis of and commentary on 
the program of the St. Louis meeting. 
Mrs. Herman Birney gave a half hour re- 
port of the Convention. It was remark- 
able how in such condensed form so much 
of the best thought could be given. The 
impression left by the reports was that the 
“gems” had been set and placed before 
the assemblage who heard gladly “ Child- 
Welfare is the same thing we have always 
worked for, only now we are doing it more 
and more, and more understandingly.” 
“The racial need for women is to under- 
stand home-making.” “ All are not ready 
to read a library on the subject, but each 
should read some good handbook.” “They 
need not seek new fields of duty, the care 
of the whole childhood of the world has 
been given to the women of the world.” 
Presented with clearness and grace the 
meaning is unmistakable. 

Word has just come of a permanent 
organization to be effected in Lancaster, 
May II. 

(Mrs. CHARLES) ELLEN Foster STONE, 

Publicity Chairman, Swarthwore, Pa. 


TENNESSEE 


MEETING OF TENNESSEE CONGRESS OF 
MOTHERS IN MEMPHIS: 


On February 29, 1912, the First Annual 
Meeting of the Congress of Mothers con- 
vened at Memphis in the handsome Shelby 
County Court House. This was the first 
State Conference on Child-Welfare ever 
held in Tennessee. The State president 
had divided the State into three divisions, 
placing a vice-president over each section, 
these officers to act as general organizers 
for the several sections. So when the con- 
ference was held, a day was given to each 
vice-president over which she presided. 
The first day, Thursday, February 29, was 
East Tennessee Day. 

After the formal greetings from Mem- 
phis and response by State president, the 
meeting was given over to Mrs. Wm. D. 
Wright of Knoxville, who gracefully pre- 
sided over her program. Knoxville has a 
great number of enthusiastic circles and 
the reports were most entertaining. Mrs. 
Wright had a splendid paper on the 
“Mountain Children.” Mrs. Wright feels 
a great sympathy for these noble products 
of the East Tennessee Mountains, and her 
paper was most eloquent. It made our 
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hope deepen that these people may soon 
feel the influence of our Congress, and 
that good roads and modern schools and 
the influence of culture and love will soon 
reach them, traveling across the moun- 
tains from other parts of the State. 

An address was made by Mrs. French, 
of Knoxville, who is vice-president at 
large of the Congress of Tennessee and 
president of State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. She spoke upon the great move- 
ments of this wonderful age; among them 
the effort to establish universal peace be- 
tween nations; and told how the thought 
of great things helped us to accomplish 
the little things. Then of peace and love 
in home life, the appreciation of the child 
in the home, and the influence that a 
home founded upon love and harmony 
would shed upon the world. 

It would be impossible to take up sep- 
arately the many fine addresses that were 
given at this conference. No pains had 
been spared to get the very best upon the 
program. This first day closed amidst 
rounds of applause and appreciation of 
what East Tennessee was doing for the 
State Congress of Mothers. 

The second day was given to Middle 
Tennessee. After a few words of intro- 
duction by the State president, Mrs. Eu- 
gene Crutcher of Nashville, Vice-presi- 
dent of Middle Tennessee, took charge of 
her program. This is the capital section 
of the State and the governor had pnrom- 
ised to be on the program, but illness pre- 
vented his being in Memphis. 

Mrs. Crutcher’s work in Nashville can 
not be over-praised. She is always an 
earnest worker in all good things, but the 
work for childhood seems to be an especial 
inspiration to her and she has thrown her 
attractive personality into the Congress, 
carrying all doubters with her, as well as 
those already in sympathy with work for 
children. 

There were a number of delegates from 
Nashville bringing fine reports of the work 
there. One of Mrs. Crutcher’s great 
achievements has been to organize the 
mothers of the news-boys’ club. She had 
to make many visits to the homes of these 
boys before she could get them together. 
When we think of the work the Congress 
is doing in Nashville, we are filled with 
joy! 

Mrs. Hixon made an address on this day 
which was a great aid to all who are deal- 
ing with children. Her subject was “ The 
Silent Forces,” and she made all mothers 
understand that children were so impres- 
siohable that even parents’ unexpressed 
thoughts were moulding the little char- 
acters daily and that adults must watch 
their thoughts as well as words if they 
would do justice to childhood. To be a 
true suide to childhood it is necessary to 
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become “like a little child” one’s self. 

Prof. J. J. Keyes, the superintendent of 
schools at Nashville, is a great enthusiast 
on the subject of co-operation of parents 
and teachers. His discourse on this day 
was most helpful. 

Rabbi Fineschriber spoke on “Our Duty 
to the Child.” He said we were not giv- 
ing up the old law, but we must add a 
new one, “ Mother—Father—honor the 
Child.” His eloquence was matchless. 

On the evening of the second day, Mrs. 
Ware, of Chicago, who was sent by the 
National Kindergarten Association to our 
Congress at urgent request of the State 
president, entertained her audience with 
an instructive address. We believe much 
good will follow her effort, and Tennessee 
gratefully acknowledges the kindness of 
the National Kindergarten Association. 

West Tennessee, of which Memphis is 
the metropolis, held the last day, March 2, 
Mrs. Thos. Scruggs, of Memphis, vice- 
president of West Tennessee, presiding. 
Mrs. Scruggs has been interested in Child- 
hood for a number of years and has done 
much good work in her city for unfortu- 
nate little ones. 

There were reports from Jackson and 
Dyersburg, as well as from Memphis, on 
this day. 

Capt. S. A. Mynders was one of the 
speakers. He is one of the State’s best 
known educators, having been State Su- 
perintendent, he is now president of West 
Tennesse Normal School. Mrs. S. A. 
Mynders has been quite active in the work, 
having been vice-president of East Ten- 
nessee Congress of Mothers before she 
came to West Tennessee, where she now 
aids the work greatly as State organizer. 

The Superintendent of Schools in Mem- 
phis gave an instructive address. 

The leading feature of the whole con- 
vention was an address by Judge Ben B. 
Lindsay, of Juvenile Court of Denver. He 
spoke on the wonderful opportunity of 
Motherhood; also upon the Mothers’ Com- 
pensation which we hope to get from the 
various States to aid dependent mothers 
of little children. The Tennesse Congress 
of Mothers feels that Judge Lindsay’s 
visit to Tennessee has given great inspira- 
tion to its members, and that the work 
for the coming year will be increased 
much by his helpful words. 

It is the object of the Congress of 
Mothers to become an Over Mother to the 
children of Tennessee; to make a study 
of conditions peculiar to this State; to 
revise laws relating to home life; and to 
reate a spirit of charity and love be- 
ween all mothers, so that the gift of the 
hild to the State, may be appreciated in 
he highest and- most sacred manner; to 
conserve human forces in the way most 
practicable at present time; to develop 
ligher ideals in minds of adults, that a 


more spiritual atmosphere may be thus 
thrown around childhood—hoping that this 
State may take its place proudly in the 
great fight that the nation is making to 
emancipate humanity from the clogging 
and enervating influence of luxury and 
materialism. 

It would be impossible to describe the 
ovation given by Memphis to the members 
of the Congress of Mothers. The Mayor 
said that of all bodies of women this 
should be given the most cordial reception 
by his city. 

The firm of B. Lowenstein tendered a 
beautiful luncheon to the guests; and auto- 
drives and a delightful tea and musical 
were given by Snoden School. 

The Congress resolved for the coming 
year to seek to establish kindergartens in 
the public schools; to try to get State 
compulsory education law: to get State 
appropriation for dependent mothers of 
little children; and to carry the influence 
of culture and love into all home life. 

This is only a very brief résumé of the 
First Tennessee Child-Welfare Conference, 
arranged for the CHi~p-WeELFARE Maca- 
ZINE. Complete copies of minutes may be 
had on application to Mrs. B. M. Mc- 
Kinni, 100 Fairground Street, Jackson, 
Tenn. 

The second annual meeting will be held 
in Nashville, February, 1913. 

A semi-annual conference will probably 
be arranged and held at Mt. Eagle dur- 
ing Summer Chautauqua, where life of chil- 
dren in the mountains will be seriously 
considered. 

Kate CAMPBELL ROBERTSON, 
President Tennessee Branch Congress of 
Mothers. 


VERMONT 


The first child-welfare conference of 
the Vermont branch of the National Con- 
gress of Mothers will be held at Mont- 
pelier, May 24. — : 

Mrs. Henry A. Harman, Organizer of 
Vermont, has made all arrangements. 

The convention will open at 10.30 A.M, 
Friday, May 24, in the Senate Chamber, at 
the State House. 

The Pavilion Hotel will be headquarters. 
The rates are $2.50 per day without bath; 
$3 with bath. 

Greetings will be given by the Governor, 
State Superintendent of Schools, Mason 
A. Stone, Mayor J. B. Estes. 

Mrs. Henry A. Harmon will preside and 
speak on “ The Work Done and Planned 
for the Children of Vermont.” : 

Greetings and reports from Circle presi- 
dents and Parents’ Associations will fol- 
low. A Child-Welfare Luncheon has been 
arranged at the Pavilion Hotel. 

At the afternoon session “ The Children 
of. Rural Vermont” will be the topic .of 
Mrs. E. L. Hall, of Rutland. 


——— - 
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Mrs. E. L. Wyman, Mr. Chittenden, Mr. 
Loche, and Miss Wellman will also speak 
on Parents’ and Teachers’ Responsibility 
for Child-Welfare. 

The election of officers and organization 
of State branch, National Congress of 
Mothers, will be the order of business at 
four P.M. 


The evening meeting will be at City 
Hall at 8 p.m. 
Child-Welfare in Home, School, and 


State will be the subject of Mrs. Frederic 
Schoff’s address. 
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WISCONSIN 


The first Bi-ennial Child-Welfare Con- 
ference of Wisconsin branch, National 
Congress of Mothers, was held in Mil- 
waukee, May 18. The Mayor gave the 
opening address, and a chorus given by 
school children followed. Mrs. Geo. W. 
Eggers, of Chicaso, Mrs. Duane Murray, 
Prof. Charles McKenny were among the 
speakers. 
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KINDERGARTENS IN CHINA 


The Educational Review, published in 
Shanghai, gives an interesting survey of 
Kindergartens in China, which has been 
prepared by Miss Pearl Boggs, Ph.D., who 
was sent to China by the Methodist 
Church. 

The Kindergarten movement has taken 
a strong hold in China. Pekin has a 
Mission Kindergarten Training School in 
connection with the Mission College for 
Women. There is also an excellent Gov- 
ernment kindergarten which has a train- 
ing class. Interest in the kindergarten has 
increased among the Chinese and the 
kindergartens are training schools for a 
better generation of fathers and mothers. 

Foochow, Shanghai, Nagasahi, Amoy, 
Nanchang, Nanking, Swatow, Tientsin, all 
are active in kindergarten work, and 
already there are several Government 
kindergarten schools. Several Government 
primary schools have adopted Froebel 
methods. Several kindergarten song 
books have been written. 


PENSIONS FOR MOTHERS OF 
FRANCE 


A petition is now before the Senate to 
pension the French mother for every child 
to the extent of four dollars a year during 
the child’s minority. 

The bill provides that the mother of 
eight children shall receive a medal cor- 
responding to the military medal granted in 
recognition of valor. The measure will 
probably become a law, having received 
the approval of the Senate committee. 


UNION FOR MOTHER PROTECTION 
IN GERMANY 


Doctor Helen 
who has _ served 


The story of Frau 
Stoecker, of Germany, 


seven years in Europe and established the 
“Bund fuer Mutterschutz,” or “ Union 
for Mother-Protection,’ which has such a 
strong following wherever it has gone, 
sounds like a fable, except to those who 
know her ground. The doctrine of Child- 
Welfare converts, by sheer force of being 
simple and easily understood. She igs 
preaching a doctrine that most of us con- 
cede in our hearts, though few of us are 
able to state it powerfully enough. 

To believe a thing is not enough. One 
must try to make it a working force, and 
to do that requires expression. Fortu- 
nately for the world, which depends in 
large measure, as it is getting old and 
childless, on such women as Frau Stoecker, 
she was able to find expression for the 
vision that made her soul big with pur- 
pose. 


To convert the world to a new “ Mother- 
religion,” the belief in the wonder and the 
power for good of every mother, in her 
potential factoring, and to persuade the 
State that to neglect this factor is to strike 
at the root of all, that was Helen Stoecker’s 
part. 


Without money, notable friends, or in- 
fluence to begin with, the very force and 
truth of what she had to say has brought 
about great changes in the Fatherland, 
so that she has been called by August 
Bebel, the famous socialist leader, “the 
greatest woman in Germany.” 

She came from Elberfeld, a town known 
to social reformers as the seat of the 
famous “Elberfeld system” for prevent- 
ing pauperism. She studied at Berlin Uni- 
versity, taught at Lessing High School, 
and completed courses of study in Munich, 
England, Switzerland and Russia. From 
the writings of Nietsche Helen Stoecker, 
as well as Ellen Key, has undoubtedly 
gained inspiration. When Nietsche said 


“Marriage is the union of two that one 
may be born greater than either,” he un- 
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doubtedly gave the text for much of that 
newer idealism between the sexes which 
shows the key of the future in the hands 
of the child. 

The enormous public interest of having 
sound children brought into the world 
and cared for under favorable conditions 
was perhaps never so realized as now. 
Frau Stoecker was not satisfied to ask, 
in her legislative program, that the pros- 
pective mother should not be allowed to 
labor in factories for six weeks before 
the birth of the child. To insure peace 
of mind for the toiler, she has asked for 
a sort of insurance which covers six 
weeks before and six weeks after the 
birth of the child, at the regular wage 
that she had been receiving, that the 
mother should have free medical attend- 
ance and medicines, also an allowance for 
six months after the birth. The respon- 
sibility for this pension is divided among 
the State, the employer and the employed 
in premiums which work out at a little less 
than two per cent. on the wages of the 
class so benefited. 

They are going to run as few risks 
as possible, in the rearing of the next 
generation, in Germany, Austria, England, 
Sweden and Holland, which are the coun- 
tries immediately and seriously consider- 
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ing Frau Stoecker’s propaganda, in her 
magazine, The New Generation, which is 
the official organ of the “Union for 
Mother-protection.” It will be interest- 
ing to watch the race of bigger, better 
and healthier citizens that must evolve, 
from such a course of treatment, 

The Superman may at last evolve, who 
will come over and wipe up the earth with 
those nations who have not taken sufficient 
thought for the morrow. 

If the thirteenth German Reichstag 
carries out all, or even part of the program 
which has been petitioned for by the fol- 
lowers of Frau Stoecker, there will be no 
country in the world equal to Germany in 
the protection of its children; the fact 
of motherhood itself raises up a champion 
for all the poor and oppressed who have 
borne children, in the law of the land. 
Particularly, in the conception of the New 
Generation is every good and efficient and 
healthy mother seen to be a sort of lowly 
Madonna in disguise, raising un those who 
must ultimately save the world, through 
their intelligence, goodness and strength. 
For all such we should be thankful, and 
should do our part, says Frau Stoecker, 
for the most practical, as well as the 
most idealistic reasons in the world. 

CiarRA CAHILL Park. 


Kindergartens in Japan 


The Kindergarten Union of Japan num- 
bers in its membership sixty two Kinder- 
gartens—2310 children are in_ these 
schools—and 718 teachers were graduated 
in 1911 from the Japan Kindergarten 
Training Schools—4069 teachers have been 


trained in them since their establishment. 
These schools are supported by Methodist, 
Lutheran, Episcopal and Baptist churches, 


and are wielding a mighty influence on the . 


future citizenship of Japan. 
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NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS 


Founders 


MRS. THEODORE W. BIRNEY. 


MRS. PHOEBE A. HEARST. 


President. 
MRS. FREDERIC SCHOFF, 3418 Baring Street, Philadelphia. 


Vice-Presidents. 
. DAVID O. MEARS, Albany. 
. ORVILLE T. BRIGHT, Chicago. 
MRS. FRED T. DUBOIS, Blackfoot, Idaho. 
’ EDWIN R. WEEKS, Kansas City, Mo. 
MRS. RAY RUSHTON, Montgomery, Ala. 


Honorary Vice-Presidents. 
‘ Ras = te 


MISS SOPHIE RB 
. HARRIET A. McLELLAN. 


Recording Secretary. 
MRS. JAMES S. BOLTON, New Haven, Conn. 
Corresponding ats 
MRS. ARTHUR A. BIRNE 
806 Loan and Trust Bids. Washington, D. C. 
Treasurer. 
MRS. W. B. FERGUSON, 
806 Loan and Trust Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
Auditor. 
MRS. WILLIAM F. THACHER, Florence, N. J. 
Historian. 
MRS. E. A. TUTTLE, New York. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


COL. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
ROBERT COLLYER, New York. 


MR. ROGER B. McMULLEN, Chicago. 
MR. FREDER IC SCHOFP, Philadelphia. 
REV. . MEARS, Albany. 


DR. WILLIAM P. WILSON Pete hia. 
HON. ELMER ELLSWORTH BR D.c 
nm, D.C. 


Woo pane 
HON. eames R. SKINNER, New York. 
MR. THUR BIRNEY, W. 


ashington. 
MR. GEORGE a JOHNSON, Philadelphia. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF MANAGERS » 


Composed of National Officers, State Presidents, State Organizers, and National Chairmen of Departments 


Alabama, MRS. ma¥ RUSHTON, Montgomery. 
Arizona, MRS. J. C. NORTON, Phoenix. 
Arkansas, MRS. PETER W. PATTERSON, 
Texarkana. 
California. MRS. H. HAMILTON, Pasadena. 
Colorado, MRS. THEODORE VAN bine = 
enver. 
Connecticut, MRS. B. MOTT, New Haven. 
District of Columbia, MRS. ARTHUR A. BIRNEY, 
sare 22d St., Washington. 
Delaware, MRS.GEORGE MARSHALL, Milford. 
Florida, MRS. M. E. RANDALL, Lawt = 3 
Georgia, MRS. » - pert Peachtree d., Atlanta. 
Idaho, MRS. HOL 
. 13th St., Boise. 


Illinois, MRS. LOUIS K. sittin! Willmette, 
Indiana, MRS. CHAS. CARROLL BROWN, 
Indianapolis. 
Iowa, MRS. B. F. CARROLL, Des Moines. 
Louis iana, MRS. SOPHIE AS WRIGHT, 
1440 Camp Street, New + ae 
Maryland, MRS. ALEXANDER MITCHE 
a 
Massachusetts, MRS. sec P. HIGGINS, 
8 West St., Worcester. 
Mississippi, MRS. R. B. STAPLETON. Hattiesburg. 


Missouri, MRS. JAMES S. NUGENT, 


Maple Ave., 
North Carolina, MRS. ROBERT R COTT 
New Hampshire, MRS. JOHN De MOORE 
New Mexico, MRS. R. P. DONAHOO, Tucu 
New Jersey, MRS. AUGUSTUS HENRY REEVE, 

Moorestown. 

New York, MRS. B. S. ELDREDGE, Rochester. 
North Dakota, MRS. NEWTON YOUNG, Fargo. 
Oregon, a ROBERT 2. pk > rtland. 
Ohio, MRS. S. WRIGH 
Foaceivanin’ MRS. GEORGE aes) YOHNSON 


Rhode Island, MRS. JAMES A. be gy ‘ae 
ushings rovidence. 
Tennessee, MRS. G. HARRIS ROBERTSON: 


St. Louis. 
, Bruce. 


8 E. Main Street, Jackson. 
Texas, MRS. ax PO R, Park Hotel, Dallas. 
Utah, MRS. CLARENCE - ALLEN, 


> & st Ave., Salt Lake City. 
Vermont, MRS. HENRY A. HARMAN Rutland. 

Virginia, MRS. HOWARD WHITLOCK, Richmond. 
Washington, Acting ae MRS. C. E. orcad 


West poen f otras. Ol 
Wisconsin, MRS. t in gu 


e SULLIV 
Wyoming, MRS. aa HAMILTON, Greyhall 


NATIONAL DEPARTMENTS 


Chairmen 


Education—DR. M. V. O’SHEA, Wisconsin Univer- 
sity, Madison, Wisc. 
Children's Literature—MISS MARGARET C. WOR- 
ESTER, 16 Francis St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Methert? Literature—MRS. MILTON P. HIGGINS 
Worcester, Mass. 

Child Hygiene—MRS. WALTER S. BROWN, 2141 
Grand Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 
uvenile Court and Probation — HON. BEN B. 
LINDSEY, Denver, Col. 

Child Labor— 

Finance—MRS. DAVID O. MEARS, Summer Ad- 
dress, Essex, Mass. 

Magazine—MRS. HOWARD W._ LIPPINCOTT, 
1627 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hom. Economics—MRS. W.F. THACHER, Florence, 


Membership—MRS. C. C. NOBLE, 1521 Magnolia 
Ave., s Angeles, Cal. 

Parent-Teacher Associations—MRS. WALTER LE- 

ROY SMITH, 18 Everett St. Malden, 


Mass. 

Child- Brees n— MARY S. GAR- 

pe oh Belmont and ak. Aves., Phila- 
elphia. 

Press and eens, | EDGAR A. HALL, 2931 

Fulton St., Chicago, - 

Comme. = Department—MRS. BI ig DS GAR- 

I 


M 
Play G Grounds—MRS. Wi ARWICK DOWNING: Den- 


r, Col. 
Child peel Loan Papers for Mothers’ Circles—MRS. 
R. WEEKS, 3408 Harrison St., Kansas City, 


Mo. 
Ma se io MRS. CLARENCE E. ALLEN, 
mie ity, Utah. 


” Organtser for Cuba, MME. G. C. DEORTIZ COFFIGNEY ¢ Gervasio 60 Havana, Cuha. 

















In thinking of a food for the 
baby when the mother cannot 
nurse, remember 


LACTO PREPARATA 


is an all-milk food, which does 
not require the addi ion of 
milk to make it nutritious. 
The casein of the cow’s milk is 
. partly digested, making it like 
mother’s milk, and it contains 


no insoluble or irritating 
substances. 
After the sixth month, use 
Carnrick’s 


SOLUBLE FOOD 


These preparations are only 
put up in glass vacuum jars 
and will keep in any climate. 
Samples and literature telling 














how it is made, upon request. 
Ss. 
e. REED & CARNRICK 
a. . *, 
42-44-46 Germania Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
E, 
n. 
1c. 
ec. 
on. 
ty. 
ad. 
H, 
ia. 
lia 
,E- Be 
R. F Dainty dishes forthe sick and those 
ila- | who are not sick but desire their food 
(@ prepared in an appetizing, wholesome 
p3t manner. 
L\R- Particular attention is given to the 
instructions for serving and garnishing. 
> “* This is an excellent and much needed 
RS volume not only for hospitals, where it has 
ity, been used with success, but also in the 
¥ home.” — 7ribune, Chic+go. 
ZN *« Every house-keeper should use such a 
4 cook-bouk, so as to preserve the health and 
digestion of those in her care.”— Zhe Key- 
stone, Charleston, S. C. 
- By Helena V. Sachse Cloth, $1.25 











At all booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS :: PHILADELPHIA 
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 Sinte. 1857 
BORDEN’S 
EAGLE BRAND 
~ CONDENSED MILK 


Has been the 
Leading Brand 


_frHousehold Use 
and Nursery 


Mi ad 


<>) BORDEN'S 
| Condensed 
| Milk Co. 


ew York 


Send for Recipe Book 
Send for Baby’s Book 


4 “LEADERS OF QUALITY" 











** Please mention this MAGAZINE when writing Advertisers.”’ 
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THE GENUINE BEARS 
THIS SIGNATURE 


WHY COMFORT POWDER IS BEST. 


First: Because it is entirely different from ordinary talcum and dusting powders. inasmuch 
as it is a distinct specific for skin affections. While it is unquestionably the best toilet and nursery 
powder in the world, its medicinal qualities place it in a class by itself. 


Second: Because it is a scientific preparation originated by an expert chemist and skin spec- 
ialist whose one object was to produce a powder containing antiseptic, astringent and disinfecting 
qualities. bland in application, yet more potent in soothing, healing and preserving the skin 
than any yet known. In evidence of his success the refined famnlies and best physicians in New 
England. where it is best known, for years have used no other. 


Third: As a baby powder it has no equal because it has power 
to control the stubborn skin affections with which many suffer. 
Thousands of cases of scalding and eczema have been quickly relieved 
by Comfort Powder when all other powders and ointments only 
aggravated. Most powders are highly perfumed and therefore irritat- 
ing to baby’s delicate skin— Comfort Powder is neither. Try it for 


Chafing, Itching, Roughness, Redness and Eruptions, Nettle- 
Rash, Prickly Heat, Infant Eczema and Scalding, After Bath- 
ing, Offensive Perspiration, Sunburn, Accidental Burns, Cuts, 
Insect Bites; a Specific for Bed Sores and other Sick Room 
uses, or any Skin Affection of Infants, Children and Adults. 


FOR SALE AT TOILET AND DRUG STORES, 25 Cents a Box, or by Mail, 


THE COMFORT POWDER COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 
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